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To next morning was a busy 
one at Starwink Camp. Boxes 
and bags were packed, tents 
were taken down, farewells were 
said. As the other campers started 
down the mountain, Page waved 
good-by to them from the veranda 
of the hotel. She had no time to 
feel lonesome, for as soon as her 
friends had gone she set out with 
Mr. Kinman to see the Ruffyans. 

They found the family housed in 
a deserted old cabin. Harson was 
on the roof, stopping the worst holes 
with pieces of chestnut bark. Ken 
and Gene, with their faces red and 
swollen with weeping, were sitting 
in the doorway. 

‘You poor dears!’’ exclaimed 
Page. ‘‘It is dreadful to have lost 
your home and come to a place like 
this. ’’ 

‘* Shucks! The place is all right 
—this weather,’’ said Granny Mar- 
tin. ‘‘They’re blubberin’ ’bout the 
dogs’ bein’ gone.’’ 

‘*The dogs! Gone? Are they 
lost?’’ asked Page. 

‘*Uh, no!’’ said granny. ‘‘Mac 
took ’em down the mountain to sell 
‘em. The chillen’s most cried thar 
eyes out. ’”’ 

‘** Oh, how can he sell them? ’’ 
exclaimed Page. ‘‘Why, Dandy and 
Zippo are part of the family!’’ 

Granny nodded. ‘‘He was mighty 
moody over it; but he said thar 
wa’n’t no other way. He was 
*bleeged to have the money. ’’ 

‘*Father would have let him have 
it, I know,’’ said Page. ‘‘Couldn’t 
he wait? What was it for?’’ 

‘* That’s his business,’’ granny 
answered curtly. 

Harson, who had now come down 
from the roof, was more responsive 
to Page’s friendly interest. ‘‘It was 
for a option on a piece of land,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Daddy sold the pups last year 
and bought a option. But it run out 
yesterday. Bein’ jailed ’bout that 
moonshine business, he couldn’t 
manage to get the money. He did 
not want to sell Dandy and Zippo 
no more’n we did. ’’ 

Harson scowled at Ken and 
Gene, though his own eyelids were 
suspiciously red. 

‘‘What is an option?’’ Page asked. 

Mr. Kinman explained. ‘‘ It is the 
privilege, usually sold for a small sum, 
to purchase property at a certain price, 
usually with a time limit.’’ He turned 
to Harson. ‘‘ Probably he can renew 
the option; a day or two is not likely 
to make any difference. If not, he can 
easily find another tract. There are 
miles of this mountain land for sale. ’’ 

‘*?Tain’t no other place will do Mac 
Ruffyan,’’ granny said sourly. ‘‘He got 
his mind sot on that. He took his las’ 
cent fer that option—like he could make 
a payment! And he been spendin’ his 
time scratchin’ the ground. ’’ 

‘*Has he a good crop there?’’ asked 
Mr. Kinman. 

‘*Crop!’’ granny snorted. ‘‘No sech 
luck. He skirmishes round and gits 
rocks—nothin’ but them rocks.’’ She 
glanced contemptuously at a heap of 
stones in the corner. 

Mr. Kinman picked up one of them. 
After a casual glance, he started and 
looked at it intently. ‘‘Why, this is —’’ 
He turned to Page. ‘‘It’s like the one 
you brought from the cave.’’ 

‘**T never got a stone like that in the 
cave,’’ she said. 

‘*The one you gave your father. He 
showed it to me—and to Watson. Wat- 
son is wild about it. He says it is the 
finest specimen he ever saw. He has 
a dozen men searching the cave to-day, 
to find the place from which it came. ’’ 

Page looked intently at the stone; 
gradually recollection came to her. 
‘‘Oh, I remember! The other stone I 
had in my pocket. That must be the 
one you mean. But I didn’t get that 
one in the cave. At least,—you know, 
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“WE ARE ASKING FOR YOUR FATHER'S SAKE—TO HELP HIM, IF WE CAN” 


Harson, —I picked it 
up to hammer on my 
shoe heel. You know 
the place. There was 
a pile of them there.’’ 

‘**Did your father know 
about the stones?’’ Mr. 
Kinman asked Harson. 

The boy hesitated perceptibly. 

‘* We are asking for your fath- 
er’s sake—to help him, if we can.’’ 

Harson looked into the steady 
blue eyes and gave up his father’s 
secret. 

‘* Daddy knows. He put ’em 
there. They came from that land.’’ 

‘*You mean the land on which your father 
has an option ?’? Mr. Kinman asked. 

“*¥ee, of.” 

‘* From whom did he get the option? To 
whom does the land belong?’’ 

‘*Peter Williams, in Coveville, the other side 
of Treasure Mountain. Daddy is goin’ there 
after he sells—soon as he gets the money. ’’ 

‘*T hope he’ll be in time, ’’ said Mr. Kinman. 
‘*T never saw Watson so keen on anything. 
He’s like a ferret. ’’ 

Page laughed. ‘‘He won’t find that place!’’ 

But Harson looked troubled. ‘‘Not from the 
outside. But from the other end. Folks know 
we were caught between the passways. If he 
keeps on lookin’, he’s bound to find whar we 
came out.’’ 

‘* Well, —and, after all, — what difference 
would it make?’’ asked Page. 

‘* All the dif’rence in the world,’’ said 
Harson. ‘‘That cave tunnel comes out right 
at the place where daddy gets these rocks. ’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ exclaimed Mr. Kinman. ‘‘This is 
a wonderful specimen of manganese—the thing 
Watson has been ransacking the mountains for. 
Now, if he finds that place before Mr. Ruffyan 
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TREASURE MOUNTAIN 


By Edna Turpin 


Chapter Ten, in which 
Page finds the treasure 
of .Treasure Mountain 


gets another option on 

it —’’ He broke off, 

looking very grave. 

**Daddy’s been afraid 
of him all along,’’ Har- 
son said gloomily. ‘‘He 
said that little glass-eyed 
man was goin’ to ruin 
him yet.’’? There was a dejected 
silence. Then Page’s face bright- 
ened. 


drew him aside and hurriedly spoke 
a few words in an undertone. 

Mr. Kinman nodded. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,’’ he said. ‘‘I think so. I really think so. 
Good! We’ll see.’’ Then he turned to Harson 
and said, ‘‘We must go now. Please ask your 
father to come to us at the hotel as soon as he 
gets back. We will do all we can to help him.’’ 

Several-hours later Page and Mr. Kinman 
returned to the hotel, tired but excitedly happy. 
Their first question was to ask whether Mr. 
Ruffyan had been there, but he had not ap- 
peared. They waited with growing impatience, 
but he did not come. 

At nightfall Mac Ruffyan returned to his 
shanty so surly that Ken and Gene dared not 
express their delight at seeing the dogs trailing 
at his heels. He ate his supper in silence. Then 
he pushed back his plate and turned to Harson. 

‘* John was away,’’ he said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
find nobody to buy the dogs. Thar was a dozen 
after ’em when I wouldn’t sell ’em. I went to 
Williams and asked him to give me a little time 
to renew the option. He said he done sold the 
land this very day.’’ 

‘*He found it and got thar ’fore you—that 
man Watson !’’ said Harson; and he went on to 
tell his father what had happened that day. 

Mac Ruffyan groaned. ‘‘ Lost! Lost! A fortune 
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*O Mr. Kinman!”’ she exclaimed. | 
‘*Please, don’t you think —’’ She | 
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when it was right in my fingers! I 
was goin’ to give you-all as good 
chances as any man’s chillen—and 
now you’ll live and die squatters. ’’ 

**T’ll not !’’ said Harson, with 
spirit. ‘‘ I’m goin’ to school. I’m goin’ 
to make a chance for myself. Other 
folks have done it, and I can, too. 
Chris says so. And I know it.’’ 

**A4 moonshiner’s son!’’ said his 
father bitterly. ‘‘To-morrow’s the 
trial. And they’ll pen me for a moon- 
shiner. Like Price said, thar ain’t 
one to friend me; and they e’n prove 
what they’re mind to ’ginst me. 

Here you-all are, ’thout a roof to 
yore heads. No school for you, Har- 
son! You got to help granny feed 
the young uns.’’ 

The next morning they arose 
gloomy and dejected after a night 
of troubled slumbers. They ate 
breakfast in silence, and then Mac 
Ruffyan made ready to go to New 
Canaan to stand trial. Harson stood 
shoulder to shoulder with his father. 

‘*I’m goin’ with you,’’ he said, 
with sturdy dignity. 

Mac Ruffyan’s face brightened a 
little. He put his hand on his son’s 
arm, and they walked together down 
the path. 

They went to Mr. Jobson’s office. 

‘*Look here, man!”’ said the law- 
yer. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me about 
Bud Mims?’’ 

‘*Me tell?’’ asked Mac Ruffyan. 

‘*Didn’t you know he and the 
Jones boys had that still?’’ 

‘*Th, yes, I knowed. But ’twa’n’t 
my business to tell. And how could 
I ’a’ proved it? I told you I didn’t 
have nothin’ to do with it.”’ 

‘*H’m! The officers thought Bud 
Mims was your accomplice. But he 
turned state’s evidence and said that 
the still belonged to him and the 
Joneses. So the case against you is 
dropped. You are free to go home. ’’ 

Mac Ruffyan smiled bitterly. 
**Home!’’ The squatter’s cabin that 

had sheltered him so many years 

was in ashes. The place on which 
he had founded visions of wealth 
and opportunities for his children 
had passed from his grasp to the 
ownership of another. ‘‘Go back !’’ 

What was there to go back to? 
Harson’s hand was on his elbow; 

Harson’s cheery voice was in his ear. 
‘“*Tt’s all right, daddy. Now you are 
| free, we’ll make out first-rate. ’’ 
At that moment Mr. Ruffin came 
| from the village inn. He had arrived, 
| he explained, on a delayed train and 
had gone straight to Jobson’s office. 
On hearing the lawyer’s news, he had 
telephoned to Page that he would 
come to the lake that morning; but 
the clerk who took the message in- 
formed him that Pageand Mr. Kinman 
had started down the mountain to New 
Canaan. 

**She’s terribly worked up about your 
trial!’’ said Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘ We’ll wel- 
come her with good news. But, man, 
you look as gloomy as if you had been 
convicted instead of freed from suspi- 
cion. What’s up?”’ 

Mae Ruffyan explained briefly. He 
had had an option on land where there 
was a valuable pocket of manganese. 
He had kept it a secret, trying to get 
money to buy the land. It was because 
his option had expired and he knew 
that prospectors were searching the 
neighborhood for manganese that he 
had hesitated to show the secret open- 
ing to the cave, through the cavern 
where he had concealed his tools and 
specimens, near where the manganese 
was. When he had gone yesterday to 
renew. his option, the land had been 
sold. 

‘*But perhaps you can buy the land 
yet,’’ suggested Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘The pur- 
chaser may want the timber—or be 
buying it for speculation. ’’ 

‘*All mineral rights are expressly 








put in,’’ said his cousin. ‘‘ Williams said 
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he promised to keep it a secret till a check | Kinman. ‘Watson was hot on the trail. But 


went through. It’s a man named Watson. ”’ 


| his men deserted him. They said they saw a 


‘«There’s no hope, then,’’ said Mr. Ruffin. | ghost, the ghost that warns people away from 
‘“Watson knows the value. He’s an A Number | the hidden fortune of Treasure Mountain—and 


One mineralogist,—came up here prospecting 
for manganese, —and once he gets his handson 
anything —’’ There was a pause. ‘‘Could it 
be? But, no! He found out some other way. 
Not one of them would tell.’’ 

‘““They wouldn’t mean to,’’ said Mac Ruff- 
yan, who had guessed from Harson’s story 
that Page was the innocent culprit. ‘‘They— 
thar ain’t nobody I blame. And if a thousand 
mines was lost, ain’t I saved my boy ? My own 
boy was thar!’’ 

‘‘But you didn’t know it,’’ said Mr. Ruffin. 
‘‘You risked the fortune you’d been seeking 
for years to save Page. I can never forget 
that. And it makes it hard,’’—he went on with 
an effort,—‘‘and it seems like hitting a man 
when he’s down, to say what I’ve got to tell 
you. But we may as well be straightforward. 
If it had been the other way, I should have 
spoken out as frankly. You have no claim on 
our grandfather’s property. Here are copies of 
letters and receipts and records. ’’ 

‘Well 2”? Mac Ruffyan asked full information. 

His cousin hesitated, then went on: ‘‘1 found 
a package of letters from your 
father. There are barrels of old 
letters in the attic! It seems—well, 
my Uncle Harrison sowed wild 
oats freely in his university days, 
and his father paid bills and paid 
and paid —with growing impa- 
tience. Finally came a demand for 
money — he had married without 
consulting his father. The answer 
was evidently angry; for the next 
letter says that, if his father will 
give him in cash the remainder of 
his share of the property, his 
younger brether — my father — is 
welcome to the estate. There is a 
receipt for the money and a quit- 
tance of all claims on the estate. 
There was a marked copy of a 
newspaper giving the sailing list 
of a Norfolk steamer a month 
later. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Ruf- 
fin’s names were there —and the 
account of the steamer’s loss.’’ He 
paused. ; 

Mae Ruffyan spoke thoughtfully. 
‘“My mother said they meant to go 
somewhere else—and then came to 
the mountains. My father spent his 
days lookin’ for iron, gold, manga- 
nese. I looked with him—after him. 
He failed. And now I’ve failed.’’ 

There was hopeless, final defeat 
in his voice. 

‘**But about the estate—you have 
moral rights, if not legal ones. I 
want to give—you must take—for 
your children’s sake,’’? Mr. Ruffin 
urged. 

‘*No and no!’’ was the firm 
answer. ‘‘We ain’t dependin’ on 
nobody but ourselves. We never 
did. We won’t.’’ 

The mail hack lumbered down 
the road, bringing Page and Mr. 
Kinman. They inquired eagerly 
about the trial. 

‘*Good!’’ cried Page when she 
heard that Mac Ruffyan’s inno- 
cence had been proved. ‘‘And now 
I’ve something to tell you, father. 
I have done something—and I’m 
sure you’ll approve. ’’ 

‘*T indorsed it, so you may shift 
the responsibility to me, if you 
disapprove, ’’ said Mr. Kinman. 

‘*Do you remember, ’’ Page hur- 
ried on, ‘‘yesterday you got a stone 





they came pell-mell out of the cave.’’ 

‘*A ghost!’? laughed Mr. Ruffin. 

‘*We saw it, too,’? Harson said solemnly. 

Page laughed somewhat shakily, with a 
memory of terror in her amusement. ‘‘ Yes! 
Yes! We saw it, too. We saw that ghost!’’ she 
said. 

Mae Ruffyan looked at her keenly. ‘‘Ah, so 
you know! How’d you find out?’’ he asked. 

‘*In Midway Room,’ she said. ‘t‘ A white 
wavering figure —high on that cliff that no 
human foot could climb. Oh, it was weird!’’ 

‘*T made sure it came to tell us we had to 
die,’’ said Harson. 

‘*How’d you find out?’’? Mae Ruffyan again 
asked Page. 

‘*T suppose the others were facing Midway 
Room,’’ said Page. ‘‘ But I was turned toward 
the little stream. All at once across the water 
I saw a streak of light, like moonlight. ’’ 

‘* Like moonlight,’? Mae Ruffyan agreed. 
He smiled appreciatively. ‘‘Go on,’’ he added ; 
‘twhat next did you see, I wonder ?’’ 

‘*T thought Harson had turned on the flash 
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“IT'S A LONG CAST FOR YOU, LAURA,” HE SAID. 


“DO YOU SUPPOSE YOU CAN MAKE IT?” 


out of my sweater pocket—a dark heavy | light, but he said it was out. I looked again 


stone? I said it came from the cave. I wasn’t 
thinking. It came from that hole near the place 
we came out.’’ 

Mac Ruffyan, who was pacing up and down 
the porch, stopped short. 

Page went on: ‘‘It’s manganese, very valu- 
able. Mr. Watson was looking for the place, 
so I didn’t dare wait to ask you. I bought the 
land. ’’ 

Mac Ruffyan started forward. ‘‘You bought 
it!’’ he said hoarsely. 

‘Yes. I bought it—with godmother’s legacy 
—ii father signs the papers Mr. Kinman had 
made out. Here!’’ She put a legal document 
into Mae Ruffyan’s hand. 

‘*What have I to do with it?’’ he asked 
harshly. 

‘‘Why, it is yours, of course!’’ said Page. 
‘See! The deed is in your name. It was the 
land you had an option on. The manganese 
was there—in the place you showed the secret 
of, to get us out. That is the deed to your 
land. ’’ 





and was sure. And then the others screamed 
about the ghost. It was so weird and ghastly! 
Then I saw again the streak of light on the 
water, and I saw a long narrow ray from above 
—moonlight!’? 

‘‘Moonlight!’? agreed Mae Ruffyan, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Thar’s a narrow crack—I ain’t ever been 
able to find it outside—in that helter-skelter 
mountain of rock. A ray of sun or moon darts 
through it for one little five minutes. You 
can’t see it from Midway Room, for the 
rocks. It shines on the water in that little 
stream. ’? 

‘*But the ghost??? asked Harson, much per- 
plexed. 

‘*That’s all it is,’? said Page. ‘‘That streak 
of light on the water. It is reflected on a rock, 
a tall white pillar. That is the ghost!’’ 

There was a shout of laughter, in which 
Harson joined, though he was a little crest- 


| fallen. 


“It was a scary-lookin’ thing,’’ said Mac 
Ruffyan. ‘‘ It brung my heart in my mouth 


Mr. Ruflin caught his daughter in his arms | many a time. I found that openin’ from the 
and danced up and down the porch. When he/| cave, and I used it goin’? and comin’ to the 


was out of breath, he released her and gasped, 


manganese place on the other side of Treasure 


‘“Give me the check to sign! Man, your for- | Mountain. I could go in the cave and come out 
tune’s made! Pretty soon we’ll be your poor | right whar I wanted to be, nobody seein’ me. 


kin.”’ 


The first time I sighted that ghost, it scared 


Mac Ruffyan was not listening. He was! me nigh out my wits. But I couldn’t give up 
thanking Page —more with his shining face | that pass. And then I see it agin—and agin. 


than with his stammering words. 
‘*We came near missing it,’?? said Mr. 


| 


| And one day I saw the streak of light on the 


water. Then I knowed what the ghost was.’? 











**But, daddy, how’d you manage to get 

*cross from that ledge?’’ asked Harson. 
‘*Kasy! I took a piece of driftwood up with 
me and put it ’cross for a balancing step, and 
then flung it down. Well, that was a mighty 
useful ghost—keepin’ folks from the cave, out 
of my way, and helpin’ me to my fortune on 
Treasure Mountain. But I don’t need it any 
longer. From now on, I ean work aboveboard, 
in the light of day on my own land—thanks to 
THE 





you.’’ He put an awkward, caressing hand 
on Page’s shoulder and smiled gratefully. 

**O cousin,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it is so little, 
so little to what you’ve done for me, you and 
Harson! Not only saving my life — When I 
think back to what happened — O father, 
how could I ever be so foolish? As if any- 
thing counts but—but what you are, Harson! 
Why, you and your dear folks—you are the 
real treasure of Treasure Mountain!’’ 

END. 


MR. BARTONS LICENSE 


“sy Gilbert Smith 


at trout fishing?’’ asked John Barton 

of his wife. Theré was a wistful note 
in his voice. ‘‘It’s just the kind of morning 
to make ’em bite. ’’ 

Mrs. Barton, seated by the living-room win- 
dow, looked up from her knitting with a 
smile. As a matter of fact, she did not want 

to go out at all. Why should a 
comfortable matron want to leave 
that inviting room on a cloudy 
May morning to tramp through 
dank grass and fight brush along 
Otter Creek? But the wistful note 
in her: husband’s voice and the 
longing look in his eyes carried 
Mrs. Barton back thirty years. 
She was a plump little girl, dress- 
ing her doll, and her only brother 
stood in front of her with baseball 
and bat in hand. In punishment 
for some boyish misdemeanor, he 
had been forbidden to go out with 
the other boys. 

‘*Come on and pitch for me, 
Laura!’’ he pleaded. ‘‘A fellow 
has to play ball on a day like this, 
and I can’t play baseball alone. ’’ 

Boys did not differ much, she 
thought, whether they were curly- 
haired little brothers or dignified 
husbands with hair turning gray. 

On the last day of the preceding 
trout season Mr. Barton had been 
fined on a technicality and had lost 
his fishing license for a year. To 
be sure, no such -miscarriage of 
justice had been intended. An over- 

zealous deputy warden had prose- 
cuted the case because it was the 
only chance he saw of making his 
expenses that day, and because he 
delighted in seeing his name in 
the papers. The higher authorities 
had upheld him, but even then 
Barton might have got a permit to 
take out a new license had he let 
his friends petition Mr. Harwood, 
the fish and game commissioner, 
for it. But he was angry then, and 
, declared that he would rather go 
without fishing for ten years than 
beg for what was his by right. 

Now came this May morning 
with its lure afield. He forgot his 
anger, forgot his dignity, forgot 
everything in the world except that 
he wanted to go fishing and had no 
license to do so. It occurred to him 
suddenly that in their county and 
state a woman needed no license. 
Laura was free to fish wherever 
she chose. Why not teach her how 
to catch trout? Laura — bless her 
heart !—understood. 

She smiled at him as she had 
once smiled at her brother and professed quite 
as much interest in the art of trout fishing as 
she had then professed in the mysteries of 
baseball. 

** You’re the best wife in the world,’’ her 
husband cried gratefully, ‘‘the very best! You 
always understand. ’’ 

Laura Barton would have gone shark fishing 
for that! 

She earned his praise in the next hour 
while they tramped down the winding bank 
of Otter Creek through wet grass and drip- 
ping brush. Under his directions, she cast into 
every favorable spot. An occasional shiner 
rewarded her efforts, but not a trout so much 
as nibbled. 

‘* You are getting tired, Laura,’’ he said 
regretfully, when the low-hanging clouds 
began to leak. ‘‘Let’s call it enough and go 
home. ’’ 

Mrs. Barton was tired, and she cared no 
more about catching trout than the ordinary 
woman does. But in her ears still echoed her 


‘He would you like to try your hand 


| husband’s words, ‘You always understand. ’’ 


When he went fishing alone, he never came 
back empty - handed. What was the use of 
beginning to play if she did not finish the 
game? . 

‘*We’ve hardly begun yet,’’ she declared. 
“I’m just getting interested. And I’ve set my 
heart on catching a trout. ’’ 

He sent her a grateful look that made it no 
hardship for her to go on. They reached the 
mouth of a turbulent brook that made a great 


fuss and foam over emptying its brawling 
waters into the creek. Beyond the foam was a 
deep, whirling pool that John Barton regarded 
with eager eyes. 

‘*Tt’s a long cast for you, Laura,’’ he said. 
** Do you suppose you can make it? You’re 
almost sure of a good trout if you do.’’ 

Her ‘first cast fell far short of the desired 
spot, and her second one was little better. As 
she was preparing for a third effort a light, 
curtained car came into view on the road near 
by. The Bartons were far too much engrossed 
to notice it, but the driver of the car did not 
fail to observe them. A little farther up the 
road a high stone wall, overgrown with wild 
grapevines and shaded by elms and maples, 
made a perfect screen for his car. There he 
left it and stalked the absorbed couple. 

Mrs. Barton had remembered her strenuous 
efforts at pitching ball and how she had finally 
won her brother’s grudging approval. Surely 
she could do as much for this big, appreciative 
husband as for that domineering, grubby little 
boy! She made a supreme effort. The baited 
hook struck the centre of the pool! Instantly 
it disappeared, and the reel began to hum in a 
way that made the man’s pulses sing. 

‘*Play it out! Play it out!’’ he cried exult- 
antly. ‘‘You’ve got him if you can only keep 
him!’’ 

Startled by the great tug, distrusting her 
inexperience, she tried to hand the pole to him. 
But his hands were deep in his trousers pockets 
with his nails digging into his palms. 

‘* It’s your fight,’’ he said, ‘* but you’ve 
got him hooked. It’s just a question of play- 
ing him now. Hang on to the pole for your 
very life, and do just as I tell you with the 
ree]. ’’ 

Cautiously, obediently, Mrs. Barton managed 
that reel in accordance with her husband’s 
directions. It seemed to her that there was a 
whale at the end of the line, and she knew 
that she could not hold it long. But her 
brother’s scornful eyes when she had muffed a 
ball gazed back at her through the years. What 
if John should look at her like that? She 
grasped the pole tighter and wound the reel 
with steadier hand. 

At last she got her catch close to the bank. 
But just as she was getting ready to land it 
on a convenient bar of sand, the reel, with a 
whir that made her jump, spun round, and 
there was suddenly no tug on the line. She 
turned to her husband with a little gasp. 

**O John, I’ve lost it, after all!’’ 

His hands came out of his pockets, but his 
face did not relax. He did not reach for the 
pole. 

‘*Reel in what’s left of the line,’’ he ordered. 

She began to do it dispiritedly. Of what avail 
the struggle and the effort, since she had met 
defeat at last? With startling suddenness the 
reel whirred again. The trout was still there; 
it had deceived her by making a quick turn. 
Back into his pockets went her husband’s 
hands, and his nails dug deeper into the palms 
than before. 

It seemed to Mrs. Barton that that tugging 
pole would tear her arms out, but she had no 
mind to lose the battle now! At last the strain 
relaxed, and under her husband’s crisp direc- 
tions she drew the exhausted fish on to the 
sand bar. 

‘*You’ve done it, Laura!’’ Mr. Barton cric( 
exultantly. ‘‘You’ve actually landed it!’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked, trying to share his 
exultation, but looking suspiciously at her flop- 
ping catch. 

‘*What is it?’’ he repeated in surprise. ‘‘!): 
you mean to say that you don’t know t 
season’s trout when you see it?’’ 

‘*A trout!’’ she echoed in frank amazeme! 
“*T thought it was too big for that.’’ 

‘*Tt’s as big as you often see,’’ he laugh: 
‘tat least, in these waters. You’ve had beg': 
ners’ luck.’’ 

In the excitement of the struggle neither « 
them had noticed that the drizzle had turn: : 
to rain. But with great drops pelting in‘) 
their faces they could not fail to observe 
now. 

‘‘You’re just in time with your catch,’’ f° 
said anxiously. ‘‘ We must hurry home no 
and give you a chance at some dry clothe 
You mustn’t catch cold even for a trout li! 
that. ’’ : 

They hurried to the road, for they cou! 
walk faster there than through the wet gras’. 





In the shelter of the trees stood the curtaine:! 
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automobile, with its owner now in the driver’s 
seat. The man lifted his cap to Mrs. Barton. 

Mr. Barton started in surprise. ‘‘How long 
has he been here?’’ he muttered to himself. 

‘I’m going your way,’’ the other man said 
pleasantly, ‘‘and I’ll be glad to take you home. 
This is the kind of weather that you like to 
get people out of.’’ 

As Mrs. Barton accepted his offer she won- 
dered a little at her husband’s constraint. He 
was carrying both trout and pole, but it was 
she who replied when the driver complimented 
him on his catch. Barton himself did not open 
his mouth until they drove into his yard. 

‘*You can run your car on to the barn floor, ’’ 
he said then, ‘‘if you’d like to wait here until 
the shower is past. ’’ 

‘‘Thanks,’’ the other replied. ‘‘I believe I 
will do that, if you don’t mind.’’ 

Her husband’s tone had convinced Mrs. 








Barton that something was wrong, and she 
watched both men narrowly. 

‘*Well?’’ John Barton said belligerently to 
the driver of the car. 

‘‘Mr. Barton,’’ came the answer slowly, ‘‘I 
didn’t believe that either of you could do it. 
You’ve given me the surprise of my life. ’’ 

‘*You mean —’’ Barton hesitated. 

‘* Just that,’’ the other nodded. ‘‘I was 
watching you all the time. I thought I was 
going to catch you fishing without a license. 
I was mistaken, and I beg your pardon. ’’ 

John Barton’s eyes lost their belligerent 
look. He held out his hand cordially. 

‘*When a man comes as near not being mis- 
taken as you did,’’ he remarked dryly, ‘‘there’s 
no need to say much about it.’’ 

'Fhey both laughed, and the tension was over. 

‘*In spite of Mrs. Barton’s luck this morn- 
ing,’’ said the driver, ‘‘I believe that she’d 
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COOKING WATER 


S Mr. Wright, the teacher at our district 
school in Maine, sat at his desk, set- 
ting copies in the writing books, one of 

the large boys in the back seat where Rufus 
Cummings sat threw a red-oak acorn. It hit 
the master squarely on the top of his head. 
Naturally Mr. Wright was angry, and, thinking 
that he had caught a glimpse of Rufus’s arm 
in motion, he called him out. 

‘*Give me your hand,’’ he said, and, taking 
up his ruler, he began to ferule him so severely 
that Rufus finally jerked his hand away. 

Thereupon Mr. Wright seized Rufus by the 
collar, but in the scuffle that followed the 
master slipped, fell and struck his forehead 
against the stove. The bad bruise and burn 
that he got laid him up and closed the school 
fora week. The boy who had thrown the acorn 
was too much of a sneak to own up. 

On recovering, Mr. Wright summoned the 
school committee and had Rufus Cummings 
expelled from school. And that was not all. 
When Rufus brought his books home that night 
his stepfather, a stern, harsh man, gave him 
a severe horsewhipping. 

As a result of it all, Rufus ran away from 
home the following evening. Of course he ought 
not to have done so, but many things had been 
leading up to it, and he had not had fair play. 
Two days later he was seen in Portland, and 
all that we could find out about him was that 
he had shipped as a sailor on a bark, lumber 
laden, bound round Cape Horn for Valparaiso. 

That was twenty-five years ago. When one 
day a year or two ago I saw the name of Rufus 
Galen Cummings mentioned in a Melbourne, 
Australia, newspaper as a candidate for a 
high office at Perth, it occurred to me that 
since Galen is an unusual name the man 
might possibly be our long-lost Rufus; and on 
ehance I wrote a letter to this Rufus Cum- 
mings. 

Three months passed, and then in reply to 
my letter I received a long and intensely inter- 
esting narrative. For sure enough it was our 
long-silent Rufus; and he had recently been 
elected to the office for which I had seen his 
hame proposed. 

He began by telling me how glad he was to 
hear from his old Maine home. He had never 
written, because he felt that he left Maine 
under a cloud, and he doubted that anyone 
cared to hear from him. From Valparaiso he 
had gone on a whaler to the Australian whal- 
ing grounds. 1¢ happened that the vessel put 
in at the mouth of the Swan River, near Perth, 
for water and fresh food at the time of the gold 
rush to the Coolgardie region in the desert. 
Almost all the sailors on the whaler deserted ; 
and at last the captain laid his vessel up and 
joined the gold seekers himself. 

Rufus, now in his eighteenth year, set off 
with others. On the way he fell in with a pros- 
pector named Bassett, an Englishman, who 
give Rufus his meals in return for the boy’s 
leading the two camels that carried Bassett’s 
mining outfit. 

Since the only water in the desert was that 
of shallow salt or alkaline lakes, which had to 
be distilled before it could be used, a part of 
the outfit consisted of a large sheet-iron furnace 
ad caldron for condensing water, with a coil 
© copper pipes, a cooling pan and a tank. 

{t was in January, which isa summer month 
li: that southern part of the world, and the 
temperature usually rose very high by noon; 
}-t so chilling was the desert wind at night 
t ‘at the men had to burrow into the sand to 
‘cep warm. On the fourth day out Bassett set 





up his condenser on the shore of a salt lake 
where a grove of old dead gum trees offered 
fuel for the furnace; during that night he and 
Rufus distilled thirty gallons of water, most of 
whieh the camels drank. 

Attracted by the sight of the furnace fire, 
other gold seekers with thirsty animals came 
to Bassett’s camp and offered him sixpence a 
quart, and even a shilling a quart, for water. 
The trade proved so profitable that Bassett 
decided to remain at the lake for a few days, 
distilling water and selling it to those who had 
not brought along condensers. It was Rufus’s 
task to cut fuel for the furnace from the dead 
gum trees and to break a path through the 
dried, white-crusted mud of the lake shore for 
two hundred yards or more out to the shallow 
salt water, which he fetched in buckets for the 
ealdron. Hard, hot work he found it under that 
broiling sun. 

During the second day that they cooked 
water, as they called it, a tragedy occurred 
that left Rufus alone at the salt lake. At night- 
fall three prospectors with a camel reached 
the lake and, coming to Bassett’s camp, begged 
for water. Bassett offered them water at a 
shilling a quart, but they loudly declared that 
the price was exeessive. While they were an- 
grily disputing, the thirsty camel thrust its 
head into the tank and began to drink. 

Bassett ordered them to take the beast away ; 
and when the prospectors refused to do so, 
Bassett, who was a harsh, passionate man, 
rushed to his tent and, snatching up his car- 
bine, shot the camel dead. A fight ensued, in 
the course of which one of the prospectors dealt 
Bassett a heavy blow over the 
head with a pick. When Ru- 
fus, who had been out at the 
lake, came up, Bassett lay 
there, dead. 

The three strangers coolly 
appropriated both of Bassett’s 
camels in place of the one he 
bad shot, and as they pro- 
ceeded on their way one of 
them intimated to Rufus that, 
if he valued his life, he had 
better say nothing of what 
had happened. 

While Rufus stood there, 
bewildered and not a little 
terrified, four young English- 
men on their way to the mines 
with brumby ponies and an 
outfit came round the lake 
shore and asked for water. 
When they saw what had oc- 
curred, they asked Rufus to 
describe Bassett’s murderer, 
made note of the facts and 
told the boy that, if they 
could, they would certainly 
see that the men were brought 
to justice. 

While Rufus was rekindling 
the fire to condense more 
water, the four newcomers, 
who were prospectors of the 
better class, buried Bassett in 
the white-crusted mud, and 
one of them read the service 
over the grave. They also 
buried the camel. When Rufus 
had distilled enough water for 
their ponies they measured it 
out correctly and gave him 
sixpence a quart for it. 

‘*You better go on cooking 








rather have you do the fishing. Say the word, 
and I’ll straighten matters out for you.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said Barton. ‘‘I wish you 
would. I ought to have let the boys do it a 
month ago. And now, as it’s really settled 
down to rain, come in and have dinner with 
us. My wife may be a green hand at catching 
trout, but she’s past mistress of the art of 
cooking~’em. ’’ 

The man hesitated and glanced at Mrs. 
Barton. 

‘*T don’t mind riding with a stranger,’’ she 
remarked demurely, ‘‘especially to get out of 
the rain. But since we are to have the gentle- 
man to dinner, John, don’t you think that you 
ought to introduce him ?’’ 

‘* You’ve heard so much about him,’’ he 
responded, smiling, ‘‘that I quite forgot that 
you weren’t acquainted. This is Mr. Harwood, 
our county fish and game warden. ’’ 
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water,’’ one of them said to him at parting. 
‘*Water is the thing we need most here. ’’ 

The dead gum trees made excellent dry 
fuel, and thirty of the old dead trees, some of 
them almost six feet in diameter, stood along 
the lake shore. But they were hard to cut; and 
parties of prospectors, demanding water, came 
up so frequently that Rufus had to work 
almost night and day and catch a nap when 
he could. As a rule, the gold seekers cheer- 
fully paid the price that the young English- 
men had set. 

On several occasions some of the travelers of 
the rougher sort, guessing that Rufus had saved 
money, tried to rob him and ransacked his 
tent. But Rufus had hidden his growing hoard 
of sixpences and shillings beneath the root of 
one of the old gum trees, at a distance from 
the tent, and in a large hole in the old tree 
stub he kept Bassett’s carbine. When he sus- 
pected foul play, he ran thither and stood the 
would-be robbers off. Once out of spite some 
rough fellows kicked the condensing apparatus 
about and temporarily disabled it; but the next 
party that came along helped him put it to 
rights. 

When the supplies that Bassett had brought 
from Perth had given out, Rufus supplied his 
needs by exchanging water for canned meats, 
hard biscuit, coffee and sugar, with parties on 
the way to the mines. 

Rufus was at the salt lake in the desert 
for thirty-two months. They called the place 
Curnalpy, and as time passed it came to be 
known all the way up the country from Perth 
as the eamp where water could be obtained. 





IN MCRAE’S SADDLEBAGS RUFUS FOUND TWO BUCKSKIN SACKS 
THAT CONTAINED A LARGE AMOUNT OF LOOSE GOLD 








Very often the demand for water was greater 
than Rufus could supply, and it was always 
a hard task to clean the daily accumulations 
of salt and alkali from the caldron and pipes. 
At last he laid a pipe out over the salt flats 
to the lake and pumped water to the caldron, 
instead of carrying it in buckets. 

The really hard work was cutting and fetch- 
ing wood for the fire. It seems almost incredi- 
ble, but Rufus asserts that during the time he 
was cooking water he cut more than a hun- 
dred and fifty cords of that hard, dry gumwood, 
a stiff task for a young fellow, even though he 
was accustomed from boyhood to plying an 
axe. 

He estimates that during the thirty - two 
months he must have distilled altogether at 
least twenty thousand gallons of water, for 
which he had received more than two thou- 
sand pounds in English money, which he had 
sent to Perth for deposit. 

As one tragedy had left Rufus alone in the 
desert, another tragedy was the immediate 
cause of his leaving Curnalpy. A Scotchman 
named McRae, on his way back to Perth from 
the mines, came to the place one night, accom- 
panied by two blacks leading four well-laden 
brumbies. McRae wanted water and camped 
near the condenser; Rufus noticed that he was 
well armed and that he appeared watchful. 

Late in the night Rufus was wakened by a 
shot, followed by two or three more, then shouts 
and groans. He sprang up, but on emerging 
from his tent he himself was fired on twice. 
As he ran for the hollow gum tree, where he 
kept his carbine, several other shots were fired 
and he heard the blacks calling out to each 
other. The outcries continued for some time. 

It was dark, and Rufus judged it safer not 
to leave his post by his hidden hoard or to 
mix in a quarrel of which he knew nothing. 
At daybreak, when all seemed quiet at the 
camp, he went back. There, to his horror, he 
found McRae and another white man of rough 
appearance lying dead; the blacks had appar- 
ently fled in alarm. From what came out later, 
it seems that a miner, who had had a quarrel 
with McRae at the mines, had followed him 
and attacked him. But McRae, though mor- 
tally wounded, had been able to shoot his 
assailant. 

Rufus thus found himself there alone with 
the bodies of two dead men ; and that afternoon 
he buried them. 

In McRae’s saddlebags Rufus found two 
buckskin sacks that contained a large amount 
of loose gold. The Seotchman had evidently 
done well at the diggings and was on his way 
home. Rufus judged that the two sacks weighed 
fully sixty pounds, and he was at loss to know 
what to do with them, for he feared that other 
enemies of the dead man might appear. At 
last he buried the sacks in the dried mud and 
passed the nights at his refuge in the old gum. 
But the responsibility of taking care of all 
that gold weighed on him. He dared not men- 
tion it to the miners who were coming and 
going; yet he felt that McRae’s heirs ought to 
have it and be informed of his fate; and so, 
as his supply of gumwood for fuel was running 
short, he resolved to return to Perth and to 
take the gold with him. He loaded up McRae’s 
brumbies with the pack saddles and what water 
they could carry and started. The old con- 
denser he abandoned. 

On the day after his arrival at Perth Rufus 
went at once to the government building to 
tell his story to the governor 
of the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia. He obtained an audi- 
ence and after describing the 
circumstances of McRae’s 
death asked assistance in find- 
ing the dead man’s heirs and 
in having justice done. 

The governor at once had 
the gold weighed and rated; 
the proceeds, more than three 
thousand pounds, were de- 
posited in one of the banks, 
pending a legal disposition of 
it, which was at last made 
in behalf of McRae’s aged 
parents and two sisters in 
Scotland. 

The governor was a man 
of reserved speech and man- 
ners, but after the business 
had been transacted he said, 
‘*Mr. Cummings, you were, 
you tell me, quite alone there 
the day after these homicides 
had occurred ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied Rufus. 

‘There were no witnesses, 
not even the blacks ?’’ 

**No, sir.’’ 

‘*Did it not oecur to you that 
you might keep that gold 
yourself and no one be the 
wiser for it?’’ 

**T may have thought of 
that,’’ replied Rufus, redden- 
ing a little. ‘‘But it would 
not be just my way of doing 
things. ’’ 

The official regarded him 
for a moment in silence. 

‘*T hope you will become a 
resident of Perth,’’ he said 
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at length to Rufus. ‘‘We need just such young 
men as you are here in this community. ’’ 

A few months later Rufus purchased a 
schooner with the money he had saved and 
embarked in the lumber business between 
Perth and the mouth of the Fitzroy River, 
farther up the west coast of Australia. Some 
years elapsed, and then one day the governor 


HIDDEN 


hospital to an old farmhouse in the 

northwestern corner of Connecticut with 
instructions to avoid all but the most ladylike 
kind of exercise. Accordingly one morning I 
found myself tottering feebly along a wood 
road that led over Pond Hill, highly resolved 
to walk to Hen’s Pine and back. 

My path had just crossed a round green circle 
in the woods where an old charcoal pit had set 
its seal forever. Suddenly a brown bird flew 
up from beside the road a few yards ahead of 
me. If she had kept quiet, I never should have 
learned her,secret. When, however, she came 
back flying from branch to branch with flut- 
tering wings and jerking tail, keeping up at 
the same time a rattle of alarm notes like a 
tiny machine gun, even a novice like myself 
would have suspected a nest. 


T all began when I was sent from a city 


MY FIRST NEST 


ORTUNATELY, a broken hazel bush 
F marked the exact spot from which she 

had flown. On going there and looking 
carefully near its base I found what has al- 
ways seemed to me one of the most beautifully 
hidden nests of all the hundreds I have seen— 
perhaps because it was my first nest of that 
bird. It was roofed in by the split hazel branch 
and made of woven dry grass and leaves with 
a scanty lining of horsehair and a flooring of 
leaf fragments. 

Inside were five eggs. Four of them were 
bluish white with aureoles of reddish-brown 
blotches round the blunt ends, but the fifth 
was larger and was specked and splashed with 
blotches of rufous and brown purple. Long 
afterwards I learned that that last egg was the 
fatal gift of that vampire, the cowbird, and 
that by leaving it there I had doomed the four 
legitimate future birds of that nest to certain 
death. Sooner or later the deadly changeling 
would hatch from that egg and roll its foster 
brothers out of the nest to starve. That day, 
however, I was ignorant even of the name of 
the bird whose nest I had found. 

For long I stood and gloated like a miser 
over the little jewel casket that the mother 
bird had shown me, and for the first time I 
realized that anywhere in the woods and fields 
I might come upon other treasure hoards of 
the same kind. Then and there I became a 
treasure hunter. But I leave my treasures 
where I find them, so that my recollections of 
them may not be marred by any memories of 
fluttering, mourning mother birds. Aside from 
any sentimental reasons, it has always seemed 
to me that he who takes eggs is guilty of the 
economic error of spending his principal. If 
left undisturbed, the nest will pay dividends in 
the way of information and ob- 
servations that are worth more 
than the mere possession of the 
pierced and empty eggs. 

All the time that I was study- 
ing the nest both the parent birds 
were moving round me in anxious 
circles. At times the mother bird 
would drop her wings and scurry 
along just in front of me, pre- 
tending that she was wounded 
nigh unto death and that if I 
would only follow her away from 
the nest she could be very easily 
caught. Both the birds had brown 
backs and buff breasts and sides 
spotted with black, and tilted 
their tails constantly, and walked 
instead of hopping. As soon as 
I came back to the farmhouse I 








sent a messenger to request Rufus to call at 
the colonial offices. Rufus at once presented 
himself, and the governor greeted him cor- 
dially. 

‘*Mr. Cummings,’’ he said, ‘‘I have taken 
the liberty of naming you to the council for 
an important fiscal office that is now vacant. 
1 hope very much that you will take it.’’ 


rummaged through colored charts and bird 
books until I had decided that the nest was 
that of a fox sparrow, which has a brown 
back and a spotted breast. It was not until 
another year that I learned that the fox 
sparrow nests in the far north and that the 
bird whose home I had discovered was none 
other than the ovenbird, or golden - crowned 
accentor, to give him his more sonorous title. 

In spite of my ignorance there followed the 
happiest week of my life. I forgot that I was 
an invalid; I forgot all the injunctions of my 
doctor. From morning until night I hunted 
birds’ nests. As usual, fortune favored the 
novice, and I found nests that first week that 
I have found but few times since, besides a 
number of common nests, which, although an 
everyday affair to an experienced ornithologist, 
were then, as they are now, a source of never- 
ending interest to me. 

There was the robin’s nest, partly made of 
wool, that I found in a thorn bush in the 
sheep pasture with its four long, sky-blue eggs. 
Over in the woods just behind the deserted 
house where Nat Bunker, the Indian, used to 
live and weave wonderful baskets out of maid- 
enhair stems I found the nest of a wood thrush 
in a witch-hazel about seven feet from the 
ground by the simple process of running my 
head against the bush while going through the 
thick undergrowth. That accident bunted the 
mother thrush off the nest, and by pulling 
the bush down I peered in and saw four light- 
blue eggs. 

If I had taken the eggs, as some bird’s- 
nesters do, I never should have had the expe- 
rience of actually seeing a little wood thrush 
come into the world. It was the last morning 
of my stay, and I had been making my round 
of nests, examining each one and beginning 
the bird notes that I have kept up ever since. 
As I pulled the nest down and looked at the 
eggs, I suddenly saw a tiny black speck appear 
out of the side of one. Then the shell cracked 
and split, and I realized that what I had seen 
was the beak of the little bird within. 


THE BABY THRUSH 


N a moment the crack spread, and finally, 
I the result of a tremendous effort, one half 
of the blue shell slid off and there in front 
of me, snugly resting in the other half of the 
shell, was the naked baby thrush, with its long 
neck curled down beside its round stomach. 
Raising its blind head, it pressed against the 
confining shell, while its whole bare body shook 
with the heart throbs of a new life. I realized 
that before my eyes this bare, blind bird was 
passing from one world into another, and when 
the birth was finally accomplished, and, free 
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Naturally Rufus felt greatly flattered at this 
proof of esteem on the part of the government. 
‘*But I might have trouble, sir, in procuring 
bondsmen for such an office,’’ he replied. 
‘‘T am American-born and have no influential 
connections here. ’’ 

‘“‘That need not disturb you,’’ replied the 
governor. ‘‘I will be one of your bondsmen 






from the prisoning shell, the little thrush 
lay panting on the bottom of the soft nest, I 
turned away with a certain sense of uplift 
that I had watched a fellow creature win a 
battle for a higher life. 


GOOD HUNTING 


N the third day I found in a white thorn 
QO bush the little horsehair nest of the chip- 

ping sparrow. A summer or two ago in 
the depths of northern Canada, while hunting 
for such rare nests as the bay-breasted, the 
yellow-palm and the Tennessee warblers, I 
found the same little horsehair home of the 
chipping sparrow. I thought with this my last 
as I did with my first that there are no eggs 
of American birds more beautiful than those 
little blue, brown-flecked eggs of the dear, 
gentle little chippy. 

That same day on the edge of the thick 
woods near the schoolhouse I found, swinging 
from maple saplings four and five feet from 
the ground, the beautiful little woven basket 
—thatched on the outside with white birch 
bark and lined within with pine needles — of 
the red-eyed vireo, with the black line through 
her red eye and the white line above it. 

In the vast, bare hardhack pasture on the 
slope of Pond Hill I watched a field sparrow 
fly down under a hardhack bush with a bug 
in its beak. Hurrying there, I found on the 
ground, concealed by the bush, her little nest 
of woven grass with four little field sparrows 
inside, whose gaping beaks kept both father 
and mother field sparrow busy all day to fill 
them. As the parent birds flitted round me I 
could see plainly the pink beak that distin- 
guishes the field sparrow, from all others of 
its family. Beside the brook among the cat- 
tails on the ground I found the rough nest of 
the red-winged blackbird with its four eggs 
scrawled with strange black hieroglyphics. 

The fourth day was another treasure-trove 
day. Just at dawn, in a dew-drenched thicket of 
spireea, I found three nests not six feet apart. 
In one, root-lined and thatched with strips of 
grapevine bark, glowed the four deep-blue eggs 
of the catbird. The next nest, singularly deep 
and made of dried grass, was owned by a black- 
blue indigo bunting, who, in spite of his intense 
coloring, seemed content with three washed- 
out white eggs and a light-brown wife. On the 
last nest the bird was brooding and showed 
its golden-crowned head and the chestnut band 
along its side that has given the chestnut-sided 
warbler its name. The nest, a humble affair 
of grass and hair, sheltered four wonderful 
eggs, pink-white, spotted at the larger end 
with flecks of chocolate and lilac and umber. 

Behind the thickets tottered an old, old house. 








myself. I have not at all forgotten your con- 
duct in that matter of McRae’s gold.’’ 

Two weeks later Rufus was confirmed as an 
official of Western Australia. It was the begin- 
ning of his official career in that distant quarter 
of the world; and there is in the story of his 
success, I think, a good, wholesome lesson for 
every boy who reads this paper. 


ky Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. 


For fifty years it had been leased to the wild 
folk. As I looked at it, one of them flitted out 
of the cellarway, a gray bird whose name note 
was ‘‘phoebe.’’ Just within the doorway, on 
an oak beam, I found her new-finished nest of 
fresh, bright-green moss. 

All that morning I followed orchid-haunted 
paths through dim aisles of high pine trees 
without finding a nest. ‘When I gave up hunting 
for them, they appeared. Toward noon I had 
put together a pocket rod and was wading down 
the bed of a little brook to catch a few trout to 
broil for luncheon. In a little pool at the foot 
of a laurel bush, which stood among the sombre 
pines like a beautiful ghost in a glory of pink 
and white, I landed a plump jeweled fish. I 
cast again, and my. hook caught a low-hanging 
branch. I gave the branch a shake, and from 
the foot of the bush a pale-brown bird stole 
out. 

A moment later I was looking at my first 
veery’s nest. It seemed strange to meet face to 
face this dweller in the dark woods. Usually I 
had heard his weird harp notes from the cool 
green depths of the thicket, but with never a 
glimpse of the singer. To-day he sat on a low 
branch within six feet of me, and I could 
plainly see the faintly marked breast and the 
white spot under the beak that are the field 
marks of the veery, or Wilson’s thrush. Both 
birds flitted round me like ghosts, saying 
faintly, ‘‘Wheeu! wheeu! wheeu!’’ 

The nest was built just off the ground and 
lined with brown leaves, and held four of the 
most vivid blue eggs owned by any of the bird 
folk. The eggs of the catbird are of a deeper 
blue, but the strange vivid brightness of the 
veery’s eggs makes all other blue eggs look 
faded by contrast. 


MY BEST ADVENTURES 


LL too soon my glorious week of treasure 
A hunting drew to a close. For the last 
day were reserved the two best of my 
bird adventures. During the morning I had 
followed a wood road that led through dark 
woods into a marsh and then up a wooded 
slope. I sat down to rest and suddenly saw a 
gray bird fly up into a tree, alight on a limb 
and before my eyes suddenly disappear. Bring- 
ing my field glass to bear, I discovered saddled 
on that limb a lichen-covered nest that looked 
so exactly like the limb itself that if the bird 
had not shown me her home I would never 
by any chance have discovered it. 

It was a far climb for an invalid, but I felt 
that life was not worth living unless I could 
have a closer look at the strange nest that 
had flashed into sight right before my eyes. 





Gruntingly I clambered up the trunk and for 
the first time looked into the beau- 
tiful nest of the wood pewee. It 
was lined with down and held 
four perfect eggs, pearly white 
and flecked with heavy brown 
and black spots. For a long time 
I sat perched aloft rejoicing over 
every perfect detail of that nest 
and the eggs and studying the 
gentle, silent, anxious parent birds 
of a dark brownish gray with 
two white wing bars and whitish 
under parts. 

I went back to luncheon feeling 
that my last day had been well 
spent. However, the best was 
yet to be. I realize from later 
experiences in bird’s-nesting tht 
all this has an impossible sound, 
but I can only say that I am 
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setting down the happenings of this week of 
treasure hunting exactly as they came and as 
they appear in the canvas-bound notebook in 
which I scrawled my field notes that summer. 

It was at twilight, and I stood on the edge 
of an old orchard where grew a white-oak tree. 
As I looked away across the valley I heard a 
humming noise and through the dimming light 
saw a tiny bird buzzing through the air just 
overhead. As I watched, it alighted on a long 
limb about ten feet from the ground, and 
even an ignoramus like myself could recognize 
the long curved beak of the humming bird. 
It had a white throat, which marked it as a 
female. For an instant the little bird perched 
on the limb just over my head and then sud- 
denly sidled toward what seemed a tiny knot, 
but was not. Lest I be betrayed into further 
puns unworthy the fair fame of a bird student, 
1 hasten to add that I had found the nest of a 
ruby-throated humming bird. 

It was too dark that evening to examine the 


JUBY 


CBy Herbert 
Disbrow 


Chapter Two 
The young wreckers of Hell Gate 





months longer, seventeen months in all. I 
was not in New York when it was cut 
away for the last time. His deformity was no 
longer noticeable; his spine appeared normal. 
The month following the removal of such a 
splint is always a critical period for the patient. 
The long imprisonment in it has naturally 
relaxed his whole muscular system and weak- 
ened him in many ways. With his restored 
liberty, he may readily overexert himself and 
by jumping or falling re-induce the curvature. 
Moreover, as the thick, stiff plaster jacket 
retains the heat of the body far more than 
ordinary clothing does, great care has to be 
used to keep the patient from taking cold 
when the cast is removed. 

Departing from the common usage with 
eharity patients, the doctor kept Juby at the 
hospital for a month, in order to make sure 
that the boy received proper care and nourish- 
ment. At the end of that time Juby was dis- 
eharged as ‘‘cured,’’ which meant that he was 
turned adrift to shift for himself in the East 
Side of New York City. He was then about 
ten years old. z 

During the next two years I had the usual 
experience of a young physician who starts in 
practice without means or influential connec- 
tions, and so it was a long time before I could 
afford to return to New York for a visit. In 
the fall of 1898, however, I came back for a 
week, to renew associations with my friends 
and instruetors at the postgraduate hospital, 
and to learn what fresh advances had been 
made in the great science of healing the sick. 

A physician never forgets his first patients, 
and Juby’s had been the first case of spinal 
curvature that I had watched to a cure. The 
kind-hearted nurse who had carried food to 
him that summer three years before also re- 
membered Juby well, and one evening she and 
1 set off to find him. 

We found the old tenement house empty; 
there had been a fire there the year before, 
and the owners were about to pull it down and 
to erect a warehouse on the site. We inquired 
from not less than twenty persons thereabouts, 
but none of the shifting population of the 
neighborhood knew the McCanns, or where 
they had gone. 

As we turned away, however, we met on 
the corner a fireman, named Colin, whose face 
1 well remembered; he had been stationed in 
that fire district when I was there before and 
once had helped me carry Juby indoors. I 
spoke to him now and asked him whether he 
knew what had become of Juby. 

The fireman laughed. ‘‘That’s queer,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I happened to run across Juby only 
day before yesterday at a fire up on Ninetieth 
Street, and he asked me if 1 knew where you 
were, doctor. He told me he lived now with an 
c ‘ld sailorman up there who gives several boys 
lodging and a bowl of oatmeal mush for half 
what they bonus on the river.’’ 

‘‘Whatever is that?” I asked. 

“Why, lots of drift stuff comes floating 
down through Hell Gate, you know,’’ Colin 


J: BY wore his plaster jacket for four 








nest more closely, but by sunrise the next 
morning I was on the spot with a stepladder 
and, with more delight than I have ever had 
in a nest since, looked down into the tiny 
lichen-covered, cobweb-stitched, thistledown- 
lined nest of this smallest of all our birds. 
Within were two tiny white eggs. The opening 
of the nest was about the size of a quarter of 
a dollar, and it did not seem possible that two 
little birds could later be brooded and fed and 
reared in such a tiny cradle. The nest itself 
was saddled on the limb, which was perhaps 
four inches in diameter. It was so placed that 
the bottom of the nest did not rest directly 
on the limb, but hung a little to one side so 
that the future little birds would rest in the 
swing of a hammock rather than on the hard 
foundation of the branch itself. The nest was 
lashed to the limb with strand after strand of 
cobwebs carried and wound around and around 
until the structure was firmly anchored by myr- 
iads of almost invisible but tough little ropes. 





The nest was lined with the soft yellowish- 
white fluffy fleece found inside milkweed pods 
filled with the little flat brown seeds. Next 
came a layer of reddish-brown seed husks all 
bound and lashed together with a network of 
cobwebs. On the outside was a layer of dull 
ashy-green lichen scales. Each minute separate 
fragment was fitted into a mosaic that covered 
the whole nest. Outside everything was another 
almost invisible network of cobwebs like the 
net of a balloon that holds the round globe 
within. There must have been hundreds of 
gossamer strands making up this network, all 
so fine that only by the closest examination 
could they be seen. 

Every bird’s nest is a miracle, but I do not 
know any that is such a marvel of industry 
and ingenuity and beauty as that of the ruby- 
throated bird. Later on, when Mrs. Humming 
Bird was through with her home, I collected 
it and had an opportunity of seeing just what 





the building of that nest meant to her—for, 


sad to say, Mr. Humming Bird never moves a 
claw to help in home building. The labor of 
collecting the spider webs alone, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds of lichen flecks and seed 
husks, would seem to be almost impossible. On 
the outside of the nest I counted six hundred 
and one separate bits of lichen, and then un- 
doubtedly overlooked many, while in the next 
layer there were probably at least three times 
as many seed husks. Bit by bit, flake by flake, 
the little worker had gathered her material and 
from it had spun and woven and built a nest 
that was not only soft and secure for her little 
ones but that when finished was absolutely 
disguised. 

So endeth the tale of my first treasure hunt- 
ing. If you are not one of us, do not let another 
summer go by without joining our order. You 
will find a wealth of happiness that no thief 
can steal or misfortune take from you and 
that, as the years go by, pays ever-increasing 
dividends of joyous memories. 





DRAWN BY 0. G SUMMERS 


IT WAS EVIDENTLY A HAZARDOUS BUSINESS FOR SUCH BOYS; 
HEALTH, COMPETITION AND BOYISH HONOR 


explained. ‘‘ These boys are out there watch- 
ing for it; they call it bonusing.’’ 

‘* Then he doesn’t live with his mother 
now ?’’ the nurse asked. 

‘** No; the McCann woman died some time 
ago. 2” 

There was not time to look for Juby that 
evening, but the next morning I set off alone 
and walked all the way up to Ninety-second 
Street, which is close to Hell Gate, or Helle- 
gat, as the old Dutch burghers called it. 
Standing on a wharf there, I saw some boys 
over on the ledges above Hallet’s Point, and 
at last I found a man who for a quarter agreed 
to take me across there in a boat. 

Juby was not among the boys, but they 
knew him and pointed where he and three 
other young wreckers were on the rocks farther 
along; and there I found him. 

He had grown a good deal, and his back 
was perfectly straight. Yet for some reason I 
was a little disappointed in him at first. He 
had recognized me before I had clearly singled 
him out from the other boys. He had been in 
the water and looked a little rough, but it was 
not his rough look that troubled me—it was his 
reticence. After one look at me he appeared 
embarrassed—why, I could not understand. 

I began to talk with the boys about what 
they got from the river and found it very inter- 
esting. Almost every imaginable species of 
flotsam and jetsam floats back and forth through 
this narrow, boiling ‘‘gat’’ of the East River. 
Sometimes the boys made valuable finds, and 
those they had to report to the police, who 
tried to restore the property to its rightful 
owners. But most of what the boys salvaged 
was mere wooden wreckage, fit only for fire- 
wood. As fast as one of the lads got a barrel or 
a box, he broke it up and added it to his private 
pile, to be hauled or boated home after the 
day’s.work was ended. Each boy had a rope 
about sixty feet long, with a straggling bunch 
of grapple hooks at the end. They kept the 
ropes coiled and ready for casting; and their 
sharp eyes were constantly scanning the swirl- 
ing brown waters. Presently I had an object 
lesson in their method of working. 

‘*T bonus dat coat!’’ one boy suddenly yelled, 
and another boy shouted the same thing at 
almost the same instant. 

‘*Link was fust,’’ said Juby, who seemed to 
be umpire. 

As yet I had seen nothing; it was only when 
Link ran out on a projecting rock and cast his 
grapple that I discerned an old garment in 
the roily waters. His first cast missed, and so 
did his second. 

‘*Billy’s chanst,’’ said Juby impartially. 

I learned that the boy who first bonused 
a floating object had two casts. If he missed, 
the boy who had next seen it had a cast. If he 
missed, it was then ‘‘anybody’s throw,’’ and 
they all cast freely. These young wreckers had 
their rules and their code of honor, and they 
tolerated no infringements of them. Each boy’s 
heap of bonus was as safe on the rocks as if 
he had it under lock and key. If a boy broke 
the rules, the others ran him off the ledges. 





I asked them whether they ever fell in them- 
selves, for I knew that the whirlpools there 
are dangerous. 

‘*Link was in onct, but Micky Chim bo- 
nused ’im,’’ said Billy. 

‘*Naw, he didn’t,’’ Link replied. ‘‘I got out 
merself. ’’ 

‘*Micky bonused ’im,’’ said Juby. 

Link turned sulky. ‘‘So was Chalky Lusk 
in onct!’’ he muttered. 

They told me of a boy named Grogan who 
was drowned a year or two before. 

‘*Got sucked down by the Mill Rocks, ’’ they 
said. ‘‘A feller can’t swim dere. ’’ 

At certain stages of the water, a ‘‘feller’’ 
could not swim anywhere in Hell Gate. It was 
evidently a hazardous business for such boys; 
yet it had in it rugged life, health, competi- 
tion and boyish honor. 

But I had come to find Juby and to see how 
he was getting on in life. I had become at- 
tached to the boy in those weeks when I had 
cared for him, and I had thought that there 
were fine, manly traits in the little fellow. At 
last I persuaded him to coil his line and to go 
back with me; I wished to see where he lived. 

The place was a sort of shanty house, built 
where the rock had not then been blasted away ; 
and the old stevedore, whose name was Dick- 
son, seemed a good-hearted creature who really 
liked the boys. 

Juby showed me many odd articles that 
he had bonused at ‘‘de gate,’’ and that he 
treasured up there at Dickson’s; among them 
were an antique silver buckle that had come 
up in a tangle of seaweed, and a small, brassy 
cornet that he had found in a floating box. He 
had taken a notion to play on that villainous 
old cornet and had practiced diligently until 
he could play several tunes. He occasionally 
carried the cornet to the river, slung over his 
shoulder by a leather strap, ‘‘ter blow ter de 
odder boys. ’”’ 

‘*Can they blow it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Naw,’’ said Juby. ‘‘Dey hain’t got de lip. 
Yer have ter git up yer lip fer it. Mine’s git- 
tin’ ticker’n, harder’n ’twas. It gits harder ef 
yer keeps blowin’.’’ 

That was the most that I had drawn from 
him in the way of conversation; yet he kept 
near me all the while and looked me over now 
and again with his clear, blue-gray eyes. Then, 
as I was saying good-by to him, I was quite 
sure that I felt his hand in my pocket! 

It hurt me more than I can say. That Juby, 
after all that had passed, should try to pick 
my pocket suddenly robbed me of my faith 
in human nature! I did not try to catch him 
at it. I did not remonstrate. In an instant he 
withdrew his hand, and I went away. I tried 
to tell myself that it was his low associations 
that had made the change in Juby. 

The elevated train had nearly reached my 
destination before I thought to put my own 
hand into my pocket. There was something 
hard and soggy in it that was not my property 
—a grimy, chamois-skin wallet. It contained a 
dollar and forty cents, mostly in nickels! 





‘That was it, then!’’ I exclaimed and went 





YET IT HAD IN IT RUGGED LIFE, 


down in mental sackcloth at Juby’s feet; that 
was why he had been so quiet and reticent. 
Thinking that I was in far from easy circum- 
stances, he had wished to repay me for the care 
and food I had given him months before. He 
had instinctively felt that I would not take the 
money, and that was what had bothered him 
and made him so quiet. 

The boy at heart was still the little gentle- 
man that I had believed him to be. If I were 
to be as much of a gentleman, I knew that I 
must accept that dollar and forty cents. Not to 
be wholly outdone in such pleasant amenities, 
however, I bought a small lamb’s-wool jacket, 
which I thought would keep him warm on 
the bleak, wind-swept ledges of Hell Gate in 
November, and at an hour when I knew Juby 
would be out on the river I carried it up to 
Dickson’s and with the old fellow’s conniv- 
ance left it in Juby’s box of treasures. 

A fortnight after I had returned home a 
wealthy patient came to me—a middle-aged 
man with a chronic trouble that demanded a 
critical operation. Since the patient was able 
to travel and since the best surgical skill was 
not to be had in our small Western town, I 
got him to go to the postgraduate hospital in 
New York, and I accompanied him there. 

The operation was successful. One day, while 
waiting for my patient to get well, I ran up 
to see Juby again. I went first to Dickson’s 
shanty and asked the old man for Juby. 

Dickson took his pipe out of his mouth and 
stared at me vacantly. ‘‘You hain’t heered?’’ 

‘*Heard what?’’ 

‘*He fell inter the river.’’ 

‘*Not drowned!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Well, I dunno so much ez I wish I did. 
Link and Billy say that Juby was tryin’ ter 
bonus an oil barrel. The wind was blowin’, 
*twas high tide, and it spit snow. He slipped 
off’n one of the rocks, and an eddy carried 
him out with it. But he got his fingers holt of 
the chimes of that ’ere barrel and floated down 
some ways with it. The other boys was hol- 
lerin’ and runnin’ along on the rocks. ’’ 

‘*Did they see him sink ?’’ 

‘*T’m a-comin’ ter that, sir,’’ said the old 
stevedore hastily. ‘‘No, they didn’t see ’im go 
down at all. A tug with a four-master was 
turnin’ inter the gate; and them boys say the 
bowman reached out with a boat hook and 
hauled Juby in. The tug held on with her 
tow. They didn’t land him nowheres and never 
reported him; and he’s never come home. ’’ 

‘“*That’s strange,’? I said. I asked many 
other questions; but that was all that either 
Dickson or the boys knew of the matter. 

That afternoon I tried to set a police inquiry 
on foot; and I personally sought information 
from the masters of tugs till I had heard from 
every tugboat in New York Bay. Link and 
Billy, however, thought the tug they had seen 
did not belong in the home harbor; and in their 
excitement they had not noticed the name of 
the tow. During the five days that I remained 
in New York I was unable to learn anything 
more definite about the fate of my little friend. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HUSSEIN I 
THE KING OF THE HEJAZ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O not despise theory, but test it; for theory 
is always the foundation of practice. 


The Stars and all the Flowers that sleep below 
them 

Are his who learns to Name them and to Know 
them. 


OU cannot hope to solve mathematical 

problems with the emotions; the same is 
true of problems in economics. 

OOTS and shoes now cost more than ever, 

yet this year the people of the United 
States are importing two and a half times as 
much leather as last year. 

HERE is a golden future for whoever can 

find a use for the hair that is swept up in 
barber shops. Although there is a steady de- 
mand for long human hair, the short clippings 
from men’s heads have no commercial value. 


fone in the last few years the 
prices of coffee, sugar and precious stones 
have increased tremendously, the people of the 
United States, not a whit deterred by the ad- 
vancing prices, have imported more of all three 
of them than they have ever imported before. 

HE United States Department of Com- 

merce estimates that the unreclaimed waste 
material in the country is worth $500,000, 000. 
Any man, woman or child can share in that 
fortune by collecting and selling whatever old 
paper, rags, rubber, metals or other odds and 
ends he has on hand. 


‘J TNQUESTIONABLY, there are others 


who feel exactly like the writer of this 
advertisement, taken from the London Times; 
but not often is anyone so frank: 


VERY LAZY MAN.— Absolute horror of work of 

any description; lives for sport, but uncomfortably 
hard up, owing late lamented war; seeks means to 
live a and comparatively luxuriously with 
minimum exertion. Any suggestions ?—Box 19,808, 380, 
Oxford-street, W. 


HE Department of Agriculture is sending 

a man to Japan to study and procure some 
of the natural enemies of the Japanese beetle, 
an undesirable alien that eluded the immigra- 
tion authorities. Thus far the insect has flour- 
ished almost unmolested in this country, but it 
is likely to be disagreeably surprised some fine 
day to encounter old acquaintances of which 
it thinks itself well rid. 


T is interesting to observe that prohibition 
has lessened materially the demand for 
ceytain delicacies that used to be much es- 
teemed. Only about one fourth as many ter- 
rapins are sold now, and keepers of restaurants 
are buying fewer chickens than ever before. It 
is predicted, too, that the demand for crabs this 
summer will be much lessened. Unimportant 
though the lessened demand is to the great 
majority, who will save their money and be the 
better for it, to those who make their living by 


‘marketing terrapins and crabs it is a serious 


matter. 

HEORETICALLY, it is possible in the 

course of a short trip to France, Switzerland 
and Italy to increase the money you take with 
you a thousand per cent by changing it repeat- 
edly from the currency of one country into 
that of another. An English ten-pound note in 
France will buy 420 silver franes. In Switzer- 
land the francs will buy 2100 Italian paper lire. 
In Italy the paper lire should buy silver of 
their face value. Go back to Switzerland and 
exchange the silver lire for 2100 Swiss francs. 
With them you can buy 4200 French paper 
frances. Take them to France and with them 
buy English notes for £100. If you should start 
from America and buy your first English notes 
at a low rate of exchange, your profit would 
be even greater. The theory is amusing, but 
practically the scheme will not work, for silver 





is so scarce on the Continent that the amount 
of specie that travelers may carry from one 
country to another is limited. 


s 9 


LABOR LAWS IN RUSSIA 


O much of the news that comes out of 
S Russia is garbled for political ends or 

colored by personal bias that it is a relief 
to get evidence concerning conditions there that 
can be depended on. Evidence of that kind is 
the soviet government’s recently published 
official Code of Labor Laws. 

The first article provides that unless physi- 
cally incapacitated all citizens between sixteen 
and fifty years of age are to be subject to 
compulsory labor. Whether that provision is 
meant to forbid anyone to receive more edu- 
cation than the high school can provide does 
not appear; that would of course be the effect 
if the law were literally enforced. Each work- 
ingman is assigned, not at his choice but by 
government authority, to a particular industry 
or category of labor. He must always carry 
with him a pass book in which are entered 
his name, category, rate of wage and place 
of work, with any changes that may be made 
in the last three particulars. All entries are 
countersigned by his employer, and the work- 
ingman must be ready to produce his book 
whenever an Official demands it. 


The workingman can change from one em- ; 


ployment to another only as the authorities 
permit; he must not earn any extra pay 
whatever while he has a regular job; if he 
does so, the amount will be deducted from 
his regular pay. There are minute regulations 
for assigning laborers to jobs and for distribut- 
ing laborers to parts of the, country where 
they are needed. 

The code assures to the laborer the eight- 
hour day, insures him against unemployment 
and disability and properly restricts the use 
of female and child labor. The interesting 
thing to observe is that, although much is to 
be said in defense of the code as an attempt 
to assure the laborer regular pay and decent 
conditions of work, the system begins with 
an absolute denial of personal freedom to the 
workingman. He is regimented, ticketed and 
regulated to a degree that no self-respecting 
citizen of any Western nation would stand for 
a moment. The soviet government promises 
him nothing that the trade-unions cannot get 
for him, and it demands in return that he 
become a chattel of the state. 

The ideal of the Bolshevik philosophers and 
legislators is not a free state made up of free 
men, but a highly organized servile state, in 
which the laborers are fed and clothed as well 
as possible and kept firmly under the control 
of the intellectuals who form the ruling class. 
It is a despotism—perhaps benevolent in inten- 
tion, but nevertheless a despotism. 


So eS 


A PLAN FOR AVOIDING STRIKES 


"Tine second Industrial Conference has 
had less public advertisement than the 
- first. Meeting in private and voting as 
individuals and not by groups, the conferees 
have at least held together long enough to draw 
up a report that has recently been made public. 
The report is signed by all the members of 
the conference. Their findings will be received 
with all respect. 

The report urges upon employers and em- 
ployees their responsibility for settling all 
industrial disputes, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, within the particular plants in which 
they arise. If that attempt at conciliation fails, 
the conference proposes a method of settlement 
that shall have behind it the approval of the 
government. 

The first step is to refer the dispute to a 
regional board of adjustment consisting of two 
representatives from each of the parties at 
interest and of four others whom the first four 
are to select from the industry in which all 
are engaged. Over that board will preside a 
government official who will act as a concilia- 
tor. If that expedient fails, the quarrel is to 
be referred to a national industrial board ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice of 
the Senate. It is agreed that production shall 
not stop while the adjustment of the dispute 
goes on. 

In case either party refuses to submit the 
affair to the regional board, that board is to 
appoint a board of inquiry consisting of two 
employers and two employees from the same 
industry. That committee is to have power to 
subpcena witnesses and records and must pub- 
lish its findings as a guide to public opinion. 

There is no compulsion behind this system 
of conciliation by discussion, no denial of the 
right to strike, no verdict on the question of 





the open shop. There will be only the authority 
of public opinion behind the findings of the 
regional and national boards, but the confer- 
ence hopes that a public opinion informed by 
careful investigation of each dispute as it arises 
will have sufficient weight to make strikes or 
lockouts infrequent. 

Mr. Gompers, who speaks for many work- 
ingmen, perhaps for a majority of them, does 
not like the plan because it tries to confine 
each dispute to the shop in which it starts, 
whereas he wishes the workingmen in each 
shop to feel that they have always behind 
them the power of their national organiza- 
tion. His position is understandable, though 
it is that of a man who trusts to force rather 
than to free and open discussion. Not all 
workingmen will agree with him, but, on the 
other hand, some employers will sympathize 
with his opposition to the conference plan, 
because, like him, they do not like the idea of 
being obliged to settle all differences of opinion 
without a fight. Mr. Gompers is right about 
one thing, however. The success of this ma- 
chinery, as of any machinery, depends wholly 
on the good will of the men who work it. The 
system will be useful if employers and em- 
ployees are sufficiently fair-minded and well- 
disposed toward each other to give it an honest 
trial. It will amount to nothing if they are not. 


eg 
THE WOMEN MEN LIKE 


HERE are many noble, sensible, fun- 

damentally charming women who feel 

themselves thoroughly adapted to be 
faithful, devoted wives and useful, loving 
mothers, and who are justly annoyed and 
puzzled when they see the sort of women that 
men seem to prefer. It looks almost as if the 
majority of men liked the shallow, the cheap, 
the frivolous, the vain, who may amuse for the 
moment, but who are certain to fail when it 
comes to all the tests and trials that real home 
making and happiness making involve. 

Yet the charge is only in part true. Men do 
like to be amused. When they leave the sober 
work of life and seek social diversion, they 
naturally seek those who afford such diversion 
in largest measure. Furthermore, being human, 
like women, they enjoy those who enjoy them 
and show it, even when the exhibition is a 
little too obvious. Moreover, women rarely 
understand how difficult it is for men to be 
at ease with them. When the ordinary un- 
married man goes into society he puts on dif- 
ferent thoughts, different manners, different 
habits of moving and speaking and acting. 
Those habits may be better, as his clothes are; 
but they are different. He seems thoroughly 
strange to himself. And he turns naturally to 
the woman who makes him forget the strange- 
ness, makes him forget himself, who talks freely 
and frankly and easily, even if the talk is friv- 
olous and little worth remembering. She may 
not be the woman whom he should seek, still 
less the woman whom he would marry, though 
he often does marry her and regrets it after- 
wards. 

The important thing, however, in this as in 
so many other connections is that not all men 
are the same. Frivolous and idle and shallow 
and self-indulgent men like frivolous and idle 
and shallow and self-indulgent women, and it 
unfortunately happens that those classes form 
the most conspicuous elements of general mixed 
society everywhere —a circumstance that is 
likely to give the thoughtful a false impression. 

Nevertheless, it remains true always that 
the woman who is simple, modest, self-respect- 
ing, and who does not think too much of what 
men think, is likely in the end to find a man 
who is worthy of her or, if she does not find 
one, to live a life that is worthy of herself. 


od 
THE ARAB KINGDOMS 


OW that the Turkish power is decay- 
N ing everywhere throughout the Otto- 
man Empire the Arab race is again 
asserting itself; it may be destined to become 
once more the mainstay of Islam and the 
controlling political power in the Near East. 
During the war the Grand Shereef of Mecca 
proclaimed his independence of Turkey and 
was recognized by the Western nations as King 
Hussein of the Hejaz. Under the command of 
Feisal, his eldest son, his army greatly helped 
Gen. Allenby in his victorious campaign in 
Palestine. He is settled on his throne as firmly, 
perhaps, as any sovereign in Christendom. 
But there are Arabs outside Arabia, and their 
reawakened national consciousness is not satis- 
fied with the establishment of a single Arab 
kingdom along the shore of the Red Sea. They 
have had a national congress at Damascus, at 
which they declared the independence of Syria, 





with Feisal as the king thereof, and discussed 
the plan of making another kingdom out of 
Mesopotamia with another son of Hussein as 
its sovereign. 

Those plans interfere not a little with the 
arrangements that France and Great Britain 
expected to make in those regions. France, 
which has always insisted on its traditional 
right to act as ‘‘protector’’ of the Christians 
in Syria, has already occupied a considerable 
part of the country round Aleppo and Adana 
and hopes to receive a mandate from the League 
of Nations to undertake the government of 
northern Syria at least. Great Britain has 
looked forward to getting a similar mandate 
over Mesopotamia and would be glad to have 
the naval control over the Persian Gulf that 
such a mandate would confer. The Ziqnist 
state also, which the Allied nations have en- 
couraged, is threatened, for the new Kingdom 
of Syria claims the whole of Palestine. So far, 
therefore, the Allied governments have refused 
to recognize the new Arab kingdoms. 

Whether they will continue to do so will de- 
pend on the determination and skill with which 
Feisal and his advisers press their case. The 
Allied powers owe something to the Arabs 
and naturally wish to keep on good terms with 
them. A break with them would be dangerous, 
partly because neither France nor Great Britain 
can afford to begin another war in the East, 
and partly because such a break would severely 
strain the loyalty of the millions of Moham- 
medans that in India and Africa own allegiance 
to Great Britain or to France. To Americans 
it seems that it would be wise to abandon the 
policies and methods of imperialism in those 
Oriental lands and to help the Arabs to build 
up a strong and friendly power there. Such 
a power would form a useful barrier against 
the Turk, if the Pan-Turanian doctrine that 
Mustapha Kemal and Enver Pasha are preachi- 
ing throughout western Asia ever becomes 
dangerous. Nothing but.a tenderness for its 
national prestige could excuse France from 
following that course. Great Britain, it is true, 
has the Suez Canal to think of. It would 
have some reason to fear that an expanding 
Mohammedan empire might wish to absorb 
Egypt, too; and so long as Great Britain 
holds India it cannot well give up control of 
the canal. Events move swiftly in these days, 
however, and men’s minds change with them. 
If the Arabs and the Syrians use cleverly the 
advantages that the political situation gives 
them they may end by peacefully winning the 
sovereignty over the greater part of the empire 
of Omar. ee 


POST-WAR “POST MORTEMS” 


FTER every war investigations are in- 
A evitably undertaken with a view to 
placing responsibility for disasters and 
shortcomings. Such inquiries are not peculiar 
to this country. In the war of 1870 the French 
wreaked their vengeance upon Marshal Bazaine 
for his surrender of Metz. Great Britain has 
already had a thorough investigation of the 
Dardanelles campaign—who instigated it and 
how it was mismanaged. Germany is at least 
pretending to try to ascertain whom it should 
blame for the catastrophe to the empire. 

With us there is always too much partisan 
spirit in the sifting of evidence for and against 
those who have been directing affairs. It is 
so to-day. The people have been told, and have 
believed, that what the United States did in 
the war was an achievement of which they 
should be altogether proud. Money poured out 
like water; extraordinary power conferred on 
the President, which through his agents he 
exercised almost without limitation; an army 
of unprecedented size raised as in a moment 
and sent abroad, where it covered itself with 
glory ; the navy, powerful, well-manned, under 
competent officers, gladly placed under the 
orders of foreign admirals and then taking its 
full share in making the sea safe:—that is 
what they have told us and what we have 
believed. 

Was it not so? As we have stated it, yes: 
but there never was an army or a navy 80 abl) 
managed in war that it gave no ground for 
criticism. The best-intentioned, even the most 
skillful, men make mistakes. What seems wise 
at the moment of making an instant decision 
often turns out to be disastrous. And, after 
all, what shall we gain if we prove that this 
department chief or that head of a bureau did 
not appreciate the seriousness of the situation 
that confronted him, or that this or that genera! 
or admiral misjudged some of his subordinates 
and injured their reputations by removin« 
them from their positions? Nothing but part) 
capital. 

The real trouble is that an inquiry into th 
conduct of officers is rarely so decisive as 











be universally accepted. During the inquiry 
men of the different parties range themselves 
on the side of attack or on the side of defense, 
and when the smoke of the conflict blows away 
each party maintains that it has won. The 
Sampson-Schley controversy after the Spanish 
War is a good example of the kind of insoluble 
questions that war leaves for future men to 
dispute about. 

Not one of the investigations now going on 
or proposed accuses anyone of evil intent or 
lack of loyalty. It will not help us generally 
to learn that certain officers are not all-wise, or 
that they showed less energy and ‘‘ hustle ’’ 
than they might have shown. We knew that 


yelore. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 1 to April 7) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —Senator 
Johnson carried the Michigan primary by 
an impressive plurality over Gen. Wood. Mr. 
Hoover ran first on the Democratic preferential 
ballot, and he also got about 50,000 Repub- 
lican votes. Gov. Edwards of New Jersey ran 
second on the Democratic list. —-There were 
primaries in New York and Wisconsin; in 
New York uninstructed delegates were sent to 
both conventions. The so-called La Follette 
ticket won in Wisconsin. 
s 
ONGRESS.—The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House voted in favor of 
reporting a bill for a bonus to be paid to men 
who served in the war. It was the opinion of 
the committee that the necessary sum—perhaps 
$2,000, 000,000—should be raised by taxation 
and not by the sale of bonds.——On April 3 
the Senate passed a bill for retiring and pen- 
sioning persons in the classified civil service. 
The bill provides for a tax of 24% per cent on 
the salaries of all persons eligible for pensions. 
That will raise about half the estimated sum 
required; the government will contribute the 
remainder.——On April 6 the House passed a 
pension bill carrying more than $214,000, 000. 
——The army reorganization bill was called 
up in the Senate, and debate began on the 
question of universal military training. 
co 
ABOR TROUBLES. —Two thousand min- 
ers in the Pittsburg, Kansas, district went 
on strike as a protest against the wage award 
of the National Coal Commission. Alexander 
Howat, president of their union, and four other 
officials refused to obey an order to appear 
before the newly established Industrial Court, 
and declared that they would refuse to recog- 
nize the court. —— The railway managers 
having declined to accept the billion - dollar 
wage increase demanded by the workers unless 
some representatives of the public joined in 
the conference and in the awards, the matter 
was appealed by the unions to the Labor Board 
authorized by the new transportation law. —— 
An unauthorized strike of railway switchmen, 


which began in Chicago, threatened to cause | 


serious difficulty to the railways of the Central 
West. The officials of the railway brother- 
hoods promised to help in filling the places of 
the strikers. The strikers thereupon threatened 
to organize unions of their own, unaffiliated 
with the brotherhoods. More than 15,000 men 
were said to be out on strike. 
s] 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On April 1 the 
Delaware Legislature refused to ratify 
the nineteenth amendment. One state is still 
lacking to the number necessary for final rati- 
fication. ° 


ENTRALIA AFFAIR.—The seven de- 
fendants convicted of killing Warren O. 
Grimm during the Armistice Day parade at 
Centralia, Washington, were sentenced to terms 
of from twenty-five to forty years in prison. 
lhe shooting was the consequence of hostility 
between returned service men and the I. W. W. 
ho 
USSIA.— Preparations were making for 
the peace negotiations at Borisov between 
the representatives of Poland and of soviet 
Russia. The Polish government declined to 
consent to an armistice along the entire front 
during the negotiations, but it agreed to one 
on the Borisov sector. Warsaw reported that 
the Bolsheviki were attacking on both banks 
of the river Dvina, apparently aiming in the 
direction of Vilna.—The remnants of Gen. 
Denikine’s army were reported to be at Theo- 
dosia, in the Crimea. ——On April 4 Japanese 
‘roops occupied Vladivostok, and expelled the 
provisional government that has been admin- 
istering the city. The official explanation of 
this proceeding was that ‘‘threatening and 
aggressive acts’’ on the part of the Russians 
had put in peril the lives and property of 
Japanese subjects in that region. 


co 
URKEY.—The news of Mr. Wilson’s note 
to the Allied governments, in which he 
declared that the Turks ought to be put out 
of Europe, has reached Constantinople. It has 





caused a great deal of heartburning among 
the Turks. British troops still remained in 
Constantinople and virtually prevented any 
communication between that city and the rest 
of the country.—Mustapha Kemal, the Na- 
tionalist leader, pays no attention to the com- 
mand of the Sultan to disperse his troops. He 
has called a national assembly to meet at An- 
gora, and has ordered a general mobilization 
in Anatolia. ——The French in Cilicia are not 
in strong enough force to relieve Aintab, but 
they made an effort to succor the Christians 
under siege in Hadjin. According to reports 
from the interior, massacres of Armenian com- 
munities occur continually. 
coi 
UATEMALA.—Mexico City heard and re- 
ported that there was a widespread revolt 
in Guatemala against the Cabrera government 
and in favor of a governmental union of the 
Central American republics. 
eS 
RELAND.—Disorder was general through- 
out Ireland, but the government stationed 
so many troops in Dublin that if the Sinn Fein 
had planned any rising for Easter Monday 
they gave up the idea. 
The day was marked, 
‘however, by violence 
in many quarters. The 
malcontents attacked 
thirty-five police bar- 
racks in different parts 
of the island and set on 


offices, with the result 
of destroying a quantity 
of important tax rec- 
ords. ‘‘Cattle driving’’ 
Tee was reported from Gal- 
Sir Hamar Greenwood W@Y and the county 
Mayo; thousands of 
acres were cleared of stock in that way. —— 
Chief Secretary Macpherson resigned his office 
during the week. Sir Hamar Greenwood, who 
is a native of Canada, succeeded him. 
so] 
ENMARK. —The threat of a general strike 
was sufficient to induce King Christian to 
reconsider his position and dismiss the cabinet 
formed by Premier Liebe. A temporary cabinet 
headed by Mr. Friis was formed, and the gov- 
ernment promised to call a parliamentary elec- 
tion immediately. The episode has strengthened 
the Socialist influence in Denmark, and demon- 
strated the unpopularity of the conservative, 
or chauvinistic, party. 
eS 


ERMANY.— The events of the week 
brought the Allied nations — especially 
France—into the picture. The German gov- 





ernment requested permission of the Allies to |. 


move its troops into the lower part of the Ruhr 
Valley in order to suppress the resistance of 
the Socialist workers. That part of the valley 
is within the neutral zone from which, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Versailles, all German 
armed troops are to be excluded. The British 
and Italians seemed likely to consent to the 
German request, but Premier Millerand of 
France insisted that — iwrerwationat rium service 
the treaty should be jf ie 
literally observed. He 
held that there was 
little serious disorder 
in the Ruhr basin, that 
the Allies could attend 
to all there was, and 
that the whole affair 
was staged to enable 
Germany to evade 
the requirements of the 
treaty. Nevertheless, 
the German Reichs- 
wehr pushed forward 
into the neutral zone 
and without much 
serious fighting took 
possession of Duisburg, Dortmund, Essen, 
Hamborn and Diisseldorf. In many towns the 
Reds gave up their arms at the advance of 
the government troops. In consequence of this 
plain violation of the terms of the treaty, 
Premier Millerand announced that French 
troops would enter certain German cities in 
the neutral zone not hitherto occupied. Mar- 
shal Foch ordered the military occupation of 
Frankfort on the Main, Darmstadt, Homburg 
and Hanau, and on April 6 that order was 
carried out by Gen. Degoutte. The German 
government issued a formal protest against 
this proceeding, but offered no resistance at 
any point. There were some affrays with the 
civilian population, however, and in Frankfort 
the French troops fired into a hostile crowd 
killing a few persons and wounding about 
fifty. Gen. Degoutte announced that he would 
withdraw his troops as soon as the German 
Reiechswehr retired from fhe neutral zone in 
the Ruhr Valley. None of the other Allies 
took part in the punitive occupation of German 
territory, and up to the time this record closed 
their governments had taken no action on the 
German protest against the execution of the 
treaty single-handed by France. In France 
the feeling is general that the situation in the 
Ruhr region was largely manufactured, with a 
view to causing dissension among the Allies. 
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Hermann Miiller 
Premier of Germany 
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Westclox Sleep-Meter 
-a likable fellow 


GLEEP-METER helps you keep 
that morning appointment with 
yourself—and do it cheerfully. 

He measures out exactly the 
amount of rest you order and then 
coaxes you out of bed. 

His friendly gong reminds you 
that there is a big day ahead and 
that you can lick the hard job easier 
by being a little early. F 

He puts in the rest of his twenty- 
four-hour day telling you the right 
time whenever you want to know it. 

Like Big Ben, Baby Ben and all 
Westclox alarms, Sleep-Meter has 
that famous Westclox construction 
that means long life and faithful 
timekeeping. 

The wheels are die-molded on 
needle-fine pivots of polished steel. 
On these fine, hard, long-wearing 
points they turn almost friction-free. 
Naturally, the clock lasts longer and 
gives better service. 

Westclox, on the dial and tag of 
an alarm clock, is a quality-mark it 
will pay you to look for. 


Western Clock Co.— makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 
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LARGESSE 
By Eleanor Duncan Wood 
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HE sober folk, the useful folk, who all the 
day are toiling, 
They say God gives the solid things, that to 
their world belong 
Houses, and lands, and golden gains to pay 
them for their moiling; i 
But I, a foolish Poet, say that God gives 


Song. 


My heart is just a silent harp before He 
breathes upon it, 
The world’s a mean and dusty place, the 
skies are dingy gray. 
My Robe of Gladness is put by, nor may I 
hope to don it, 
Till comes a Breath—a Whisper—and my 
soul keeps holiday. 


He gives to me the listening ear—I hear the 
lichens singing ; . 
He gives to me the seeing eye—all loveliness 
draws near; 
And swift as white-winged butterflies my eager 
thoughts go winging, 
My heart’s athrob with 
Blessed hear. 


musie that the 


And all the Past’s ablaze with gold, the tall 
knights joust before me, 
Excalibur gleams bright for me, on me Maid 
Marian smiles, 
And fair and piteous Rosamond has cast her 
glamour o’er me, 
And Henry of the Snow-White Plume comes 
charging down the miles. 


Once inore the World of Workaday is touched 
to light and splendor, * 
Once more the veil is lifted from the hungry 
hearts of men. 
And I see beneath a sordid crust the spirit 
quick and tender, 
That may fare in faith transcendent to the 
Hills of Hope again. 


The sober folk, the useful folk, who all the 
day are toiling, 
They say God gives the solid things that to 
their world belong, 
Houses, and lands, and golden gains to pay 
them for their moiling; ‘ 
But I, a foolish Poet, say that God gives 


Song. 
sg? 
FUNDAMENTALS 


E came from a small town where he had 
been graduated with honors from the 
county high school, and he had just en- 
tered the university. After one month 
in college he summed up his surround- 
ings thoughtfully, and if he had put his 

findings down on paper they would have made 

the concise list that follows: 

“The emphasis in this college seems to be put 
on athletics, dancing and social functions. 

“On Sundays very few students attend Sunday 
school or church; Sunday evenings are spent at 
smokers in the fraternity houses. 

“I have been invited to join a fraternity, but I 
learn that the probable expenses are so large that 
I cannot afford it. 

“There are only four students in the whole uni- 
versity who plan to enter the ministry. The great 
majority are taking courses in engineering, jour- 
nalism and business. 

“Thave so far had courses under four different 
professors, but I have not yet heard one of them 
mention God in the classroom or discuss any re- 
ligious or even ethical problem. 

“TI have been taught at home ever sinée I was a 
child that the great things of life centre about God 
and our relation to our fellow men. Why are they 
not emphasized here in this school? 

“What shall I emphasize in my own career? I 
do not know how to dance and care nothing about 
it. lam, on that account, considered odd—the over- 
whelming majority of students spend at least two 
evenings a week at dances. I do not smoke, and 
that makes me again an outsider—almost every 
student and teacher is a smoker. It is certain I am 
in a very large degree out of touch with the com- 
mon ideals here in this school. Am I all out of 
touch with the fundamentals? 

“LT look out over the world, and I see cruelty and 
wrong and suffering and a great need of service. 
To what shall I dedicate my education? Are dane- 
ing and social functions and smokers and football 
the great things of existence? What would Jesus 
do? 

“T wonder if I am narrow-minded and over- 
critical. I don’t want to be that; but I do want the 
right perspective. Is life summed up rightly when 
the enthusiasm and time and money are given so 
largely to amusements and athletics and money- 
making? 

“What are the real fundamentals? That is what 
I want to get. If the fundamentals are God and 
service to my fellow men and a pure heart and 
enthusiasm for world redemption, help me, O 
Christ, to hold to my ideals even if I have to walk 
alone!” 

This student is not alone. There are very many 
others. Is it too much to ask that Christian teach- | 
ers in all our colleges emphasize the fundamen- | 
tals? What are universities and colleges for if they 
do not teach ideals and emphasize the really great | 
things of God? 

os 


HANDS AND HANDS! 


a YPEWRITING,” said Sue, “‘is very diffi- 
cult, and, besides, I never was at all 
clever with my hands. I think Mr. Por- 
ter is awfully fussy to scold the way he 
does over a few mistakes. Everybody 
makes them.” 

“T read the other day of a.man who took a two- 
and-a-quarter-hours’ test and made only two mis- 
takes,’ Aunt Madge replied. 

“That was pretty good,’ said Sue condescend- 
ingly, ‘‘but probably he was one of those very 
clever people or had awfully quick hands. Now 
1” 

















“He had a pair of aluminium hands,” said Aunt 
Madge. ‘*And in 1916 he was in the British army —” 

*‘Aluminium hands! And only two mistakes! Tell 
me about it. There must be some catch. Had he 
been a stenographer in the War Department?” 

“No, He was.a bombing instructor. In Septem- 
ber, 1916, he lost both hands and his eyes when a 
defective bomb exploded.’’ 

“You don’t mean that he’s blind, too?”’ 

“Oh, yes; he’s blind. But at the school of St. 
Dunstan’s they built a special machine for him 
and had the aluminium hands made, and then they 
trained him till he passed the test I spoke of.” 


| Sue. “It isn’t the hands that count so much, I 
| guess, as the pluck and determination back of 


them!”’ 
oo 8 
A STRANGE CUSTOM 


N Launceston, a small town in Cornwall, one 
I image and one old custom have remained in 

spite of the Puritans, says a contributor to 
London Country Life, who relates a curious sur- 
vival of the old days when Oliver Cromwell and 
his image-smashing soldiers ruled England. Per- 
haps it was because the image was of granite and 
perhaps because the Cornish did not take kindly 
to the Puritan spirit, continues the writer, but the 
Magdalen of Launceston remains and the people 
of Launceston still believe in her power for good 
and evil. The figure, which rests in a canopied 
niche between the centre of the three windows at 
the east end of the parish church, is a little less 
than life-size, and represents the Magdalen as 
lying face down in an attitude of grief. By her 
| side is what is described as a skull or the box of 
ointment. , 

What is still more interesting is the large num- 
ber of stones, pebbles and pieces of slate always 
to be seen scattered and untidy on the back of the 
figure or upon the sill of the window above. They 
represent the triumph of custom or superstition. 
The people believe that if you cast a stone up at 
the figure and it remains upon it you will get 
your reward. If you treat the statue with disre- 
spect you will suffer. The stones on the window 
sill represent failure ; those on the figure, success. 
The people of Launceston are reluctant to talk 
about this belief of theirs. If you ask, they will 
half shyly tell you that the children believe it, and 
that they remember that when they were children 
they threw a stone up when they wanted a new 
pair of boots or a treat of some kind. 

“And did you get it?” you ask. 

You will generally be told, “Yes.” If you watch, 
you will see that the children still believe it, and 
that some of the “‘children’’ have long since passed 
| school age. The stones are always there, always 
| increasing. Of the many stories I heard of the 
| Magdalen of Launceston one was of how the nar- 
| rator, when a boy, many years ago, caine running 
| home from school and, passing the statue, jumped 
at it to hit its face. He told me with a smile that it 
might have been that or it might not, but before 
he was out of the churchyard he slipped, sprained 
his ankle and was in bed for many days. No one 
seems to know how old the custom is, but the statue 
itself is not old as ecclesiastical figures count age. 
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A STICKY WEAPON 
A SMALL spider, which is widely distributed 





in the United States, gets its food by what 

seems to be a unique method. Like other 
spiders, it'makes a loose web among the twigs of 
trees or about old fences; but the web is neither 
a hiding place nor a trap for unwary insects; it is 
simply a framework in which to hang a few flask- 
shaped receptacles for eggs, which later are filled 
with squirming young. The web and its silken, 
baglike nests are placed in the open sunlight; but 
the spider itself hides so securely in some shel- 
tered cranny near by during the daylight hours 
that it is rarely seen even by naturalists, and little 
or nothing was known of its habits until Charles 
E. Huntington learned them and described them 
a few years ago. 

The spider is a night worker. At evening it 
rouses itself, goes out to the tip of a chosen twig 
beneath which there is a clear space, and lays a 
slack cable along the underside of the twig. After 
running a few guy threads to neighboring twigs or 
leaves to steady the affair, the little engineer zoes 
to a point near one end of the cable and attaches 
to it a second line, which it draws out by creeping 
backward for perhaps four times its own length. It 
then stops, and begins to exude on this new line 
minute drops of a viscid liquid, which it pushes 
along the line as far as it can reach, as fast as the 
substance is supplied by the spinnerets. In about 
half a minute a globule about a sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter has accumulated at a little dis- 
tance from the spider’s body. 

If the spider simply bit off the line connecting 
this globule with its body, the supporting line and 
the comparatively heavy globule would fall and 
swing like a pendulum, and probably spoil the 
whole contrivance by getting entangled with some- 
thing. So the wise spider pays out more fine silk, 
letting the globule fall slowly into a vertical posi- 
tion, and then cuts it off safely. The severed thread 
shrinks up into the globule, which hangs quietly 
at the end of its supporting line. The spider now 
goes to the upper end of this line, where it is at- 
tached to the cable and hanging down beside it, 
takes it slackly in its jaws, and with its foreleg 
lifts the cord, so that the dangling globule hangs 
below its foot, just as a man holds a lasso or a 
rope with a ball on the end of it, which he is pre- 
paring to throw at something. 

That is precisely what the spider intends to do, 
and it settles itself to wait until a moth comes 
along. Maybe in five minutes, maybe in fifty min- 
utes, a moth flutters near. Drawing back its leg, 
the spider hurls its sticky ball, catches the moth, 
hauls it in hand over hand, swathes it in silken 
chains, and devours it at leisure. 
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A LABRADOR DETECTIVE 
[[empioset toca detective methods were once 





employed to catch a thief who had been killing 

deer that belonged to Dr. ‘Wilfred T. Grenfell’s 
herd in Labrador. The thief’s work was so skillful, 
Dr. Grenfell says in his autobiography, that even 
though it was done under the noses of the herders, 
there was no evidence to convict the guilty man. 
It happened, however, that while one of the herd- 
ers was eating a piece of venison that the thief 
had not been able to carry off, his teeth met on a 
well-formed .22 caliber rifle bullet. Only three men 
on our coast had rifles of this type, and the police 
seized all three guns. 

A piece of meat was now placed at a reasonable 
distance, also some bags of snow, flour, and so 
forth ; and a number of bullets were fired into them. 
These bullets were then all privately marked and 
shuffled up. After making our own deductions, 
we arrested a man who lived twenty miles away 
He brought witnesses and friends, apparently to 
impress the court, one of whom vehemently pro- 
tested that he knew the owner of the rifle and that 
he was never out of his house at the time the deer 
must have been killed. 

In court was a man who for twenty-seven years 
had been agent in Labrador for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. He was called up, given the big pile of 
bullets and told to try to tell by the groove marks 





“Only two mistakes in over two hours!” groaned 


from which of the three rifles each had been fired. 





We then handed him the control bullet, and he 
put it instantly on one of the piles. 

It was the pile that had been fired from the rifle 
of the accused. In testifying to clear himself, the 
suspected man said that his rifle had not been kept 
in his house but in the house of the vociferous 
witness, whom we now arrested, convicted and 
condemned to pay two hundred dollars’ fine or go 
to jail for six months. Protesting loudly, he went to 
jail. 

He did not enjoy repairing roads for our benefit, 
while those ‘“‘who were just as bad as he” went 
free, and our old jailer told him that the others 
were laughing at him for being caught; so a few 
days later he gave the whole plot away. On the 
strength of his testimony, four of his friends were 
also convicted. 

ee J 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK ON 
MOUNT ZION 


Tes traditionary guardians of the sanctuary 
of Mount Zion have long desired to check the 
decay of the buildings within its precincts, 
says the Graphic, particularly of the dome of the 
rock, and in the spring following Gen. Allenby’s 
occupation they consulted Gen. Ronald Storrs, the 
military governor of Jerusalem. As a result, a 
survey was undertaken. The Moslem authorities 
gave every facility for examining the building, and 
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THE DOME OF THE ROCK 


the commander in chief, who paid several visits to 
the dome of the rock during the survey, took great 
interest in its progress. 

Gen. Allenby even walked round the narrow and 
slippery cornice that divides the drum from the 
dome and entered through a narrow opening the 
gallery at the springing of the dome. From this 
gallery the sacred rock can be seen very well, 
spread out about six feet. below, and from here 
also the double dome, with its ribs of cedar and 
oak and pine, can be examined. 

Although the structural condition of the build- 
ing is fairly good, its surface decoration is in bad 
shape. Tiles long ago replaced mosaics on the out- 
side of the building, probably because the mosaics 
had fallen into disrepair and tile makers could be 
found more easily than mosaic workers; but to- 
day the tile decoration, a considerable proportion 
of which dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when a great work of repair was carried 





THE SACRED ROCK UNDER THE DOME 


out by Solyman the Magnificent, son of a former 
conqueror of Palestine, threatens to disappear, 
and there is nothing to take its place. 

A record of Solyman’s work is preserved in an 
inscription over the northern door, which says that 
the structure and decoration of the dome of the 
rock were renewed under the “protecting shadow 
of the reign” of this ruler. The British deliverer 
of Palestine and Syria is no less than Solyman 
“verily and clearly proved to be the Father of 
Conquest.’”’ Let us hope that under his protection 
further decay may be arrested and that those re- 
sponsible for the wonderful shrine may be able at 
least to render visible what remains of its splendor 
by removing the accumulated dirt from its bril- 
liant windows and mosaics. 
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ON SCHEDULE TIME 


oe HE sugar factory will open Monday morn- 

ing at eight o’clock, and we shall have to 

have that train of beets from your station 
to start with. We expect them on schedule time.” 
Clarkson read and re-read the message from the 
superintendent. He was the railway agent at 
Akron, eighteen miles from Burns Junction, where 
the sugar-beet factory above mentioned was sit- 
uated. The eighteen miles to Akron was up a stiff 
grade, and Akron was the end of the branch. Once 
a car of coal had blown from the switch to the 
main line at Akron and had traveled of its own 
accord to Burns Junction. 

As Clarkson read the message again he noted 
that the clock was close to seven and that it was 
Monday morning. The factory would need those 
beets in one hour. He looked out on the side track 
and saw a string of cars loaded to the brim with 
sugar beets and at the farther end near the switch 
a car of sand, but there was no smoke in sight of 
the local switch engine that was to come for the 
beets for Burns Junction. 

The call of his office brought him back to his 
desk with a jerk, and as he answered he gasped, 
for the excited clicking told him that the switch 
engine had got off the track at the factory, and it 
would be hours before they could get it back on. 

Clarkson might have absorbed the idea from the 
“hump” in the Lincoln freight yard. That is where 
an engine pushes a train of cars up a steep incline 
and then lets them run down the other side. Switeh- 
men uncouple and deftly throw switches on the 
other side so that trains are made up by gravity. 
But, be that as it may, he had the idea. 

Running outside, he excitedly grabbed Johnson, 
the section foreman, and rapidly explained to him 
his plan. The foreman shook his head but mo- 
tioned to his gang of a dozen or more husky men, 
and they threw the switch for the main line, and 
the men soon were busy tugging and pushing the 





cars of beets with their crowbars. Soon the cars 
began to start and move out on the main-line. 

“You climb on now,” said Johnson. 

Clarkson climbed up into the first car, which 
was half loaded with sand. The cars started to 
lurch as they increased in speed, and the jolts over 
the joints jarred him fiercely. 

Down, down the cars went, faster and faster. 
They fairly flew on the straight track, and the 
curves checked but little. Clarkson cautiously 
tried the hand brake but found they were going 
entirely too swift, as the weight of the cars would 
snap the chain. 

The wind was rising, and the air was filled with 
tiny particles of snow and ice that struck his face 
like needles. On and on they flew like some speed- 
crazed demon, roaring over culverts and bridges 
with a horrible din and lurching like a drunken 
man when they struck a reverse curve. 

He bent an elbow to keep from choking. The 
wind began to suck his breath. The roar of the 
wheels and the shrieks they tore from the rails 
uniting with the rattle of loose chains all mixed 
in a mighty roar that filled his head to the bursting 
point. 

Before he had time to realize what would happen 
when he reached Burns Junction, he noticed that 
they had shot past the yard limit, one mile from 
the sugar factory. If the switch to the factory were 
closed, they would dash down on the main line 
and probably into some other train. If the switch 
should be thrown for the factory, how could he stop 
this mad-rushing mass when they reached there? 

While he was doing this problem in his mind, he 
felt the cars strike the switch and give a mighty 
swerve, which felt as though they had left the 
rails; then, righting themselves, they tore madly 
up the incline to the sugar factory, about one mile 
away. 

A railway pick in the sand car caught Clarkson's 
eye, and he grabbed it. He must dump this car of 
sand. He remembered that it was a dump car; and 
over the front of the car he clambered, aiming 
clumsy blows at the ratchets, while he held the 


| brake rod with the other hand. The car of sand 





dumped with a rush. He felt the release of the 
load, but at the same instant the brakes seemed 
to take hold of the rails. 

It was the sand on the rails taking hold of the 
wheels. 

Then there was a sudden check, more decided 
than the first, and the cars came toa grinding stop 
before the sugar-factory doors. They had come 
eighteen miles in a trifle less than twenty-two 
minutes. 

Clarkson, with very white face and hands torn 
and bleeding, but with eyes afire with triumph, 
told the story to the factory hands that gathered 
round. 

“You'll get some reward for this,’’ suggested a 
talkative workman as he patted Clarkson’s back. 

“Me?” echoed Clarkson. “Oh, say, I don’t need 
any. I got onto a new wrinkle. I’m going to spend 
my spare time making a fortune building roller 
coasters, with a sand box on in front for a real 
sensation.” 
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NOT MUCH OF A MASCOT 


LPHONSE was a monkey that the steward of 
A the United States Fruit Company’s liner Car- 
rillo bought in South America and brought 
on board as a potential mascot. The story of his 
doings, as told in the New York Sun, shows that 
as a mascot Alphonse was not a complete success. 
Fifty miles out at sea, says the Sun, Alphonse 
disappeared ; numerous pieces of costly silverware, 
threescore electric bulbs, jewelry from staterooms, 
eandies from the confectionery stand, articles of 
clothing and kitchen utensils likewise disappeared. 
Suspicion fastened oa Alphonse, and a deck hand 
who spied him started in pursuit. The deck hand 
followed the monkey down a companionway to 
the hold. Then the monkey side-stepped, closed 
the hatch, which locked automatically, and reén- 
tered the forward deck by a ventilator. The im- 
prisoned sailor was discovered six hours later, 
after an alarm had been spread that he had jumped 
overboard in a fit. 

When Alphonse was discovered in the crow’s 
nest, a posse was organized to capture him, but he 
made a flying leap, sprang through a window, 
down a hatch and into the galley, where he “played 
heck”’ with several butcher knives in a grinding 
machine. When one of the cooks attempted to 
interfere, Alphonse hurled a long-bladed carving 
knife, which just missed the cook’s throat. 

Alphonse was discovered on a dining table at 
noon one day. In eluding his pursuers, he tore the 
tablecloths off several tables, sent the cutlery, 
china and glassware to the floor in broken heaps, 
and got away with a solid silver casserole, which 
he hurled overboard. 

“I’m through with mascots,” said the captain of 
the Carrillo. “After seeing the way Alphonse has 
acted, I wouldn’t trust even a lambkin on board 
my ship.” 
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FROM OLDEN DAYS 


OURISTS used to laugh at such queer Eng- 

lish customs as keeping a soldier on guard 

in the midst of a lawn in front of an old castle 
because several hundred years ago a certail 
queen’s favorite rose stood there. A sentinel had 
been set to guard the rose, and sentinels kept on 
guarding the spot long after both the queen and 
her rose had passed away. 

But our own Congress has its amusing survivals 
of the days that are gone. Because John Quincy 
Adams and his colleagues enjoyed snuff, the Cou- 
gressional snuffboxes are still kept full so that 
members can take a pinch if they wish. More 
interesting still is the quill room, the abode of the 
Official keeper of the quills. This office has been 
handed down from the earliest days of the repub- 
lic. When last I heard about it, a Companion con- 
tributor writes, it had been held by the same mal 
for sixty years. He still had a fine supply of quills, 
though fountain pens had robbed him of most of 
his patrons. Of late his only business visitor, it 
was said, was Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
dropped in now and then to get a fresh quill anc 
talk over old times. 
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EVEN MULES ARE PARTICULAR 


CHAPLAIN who was making his rounds 1 
A the base hospital of a large cantonmen!, 
says the Bulletin of the Kansas State Boar! 
of Health, stopped at a negro’s cot and said, “Sam, 
how is it that you are in bed to-day? You were 
quite well when I spoke to you yesterday.” 
The negro replied, “Well, pahson, Ah done was 
kicked by a mule.” 
“What in the name of goodness had you done (0 
him that he should kick you?” 
‘‘Ah guess Ah done fo’got to salute, suh.” 
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THE MOTHER DUCK WALKED ROUND THE PAN 


MRS. DIDDLE-O’S JOKE 


By ROGER WINGFIELD 


OUND the corner of the house, one way, 
R came Sam and Jeanie; and round the 

same corner, the other way, came Mrs. 
l)iddle-O and her five ducklings. The boy and 
girl and the ducks ran right into each other 
before they knew it. 

The Diddle-O family did not squawk and 
run; far from it. They merely quacked politely 
in chorus and waddled on. Some people would 
have called it tameness ; others would have said 
it was good manners. It was probably both. 

Sam and Jeanie had just come to spend the 
summer on the farm. They had never stayed 
on a farm before, and they were not very well 
acquainted with the animals, but they found 
Mrs. Diddle-O extremely interesting. They had 
named her five children Brownbill, Redfoot, 
Blackeye, Tuft-tail and Perky. 

They stood still and gazed at the ducks. ‘‘I 
think Mrs. Diddle-O must be worried about 
something,’’ said Sam. ‘‘Her eyes look so 
solemn. ’’ 

Jeanie stared at the round eye that was 
turned toward her. ‘* Yes, and I can tell 
what’s the matter, too. She knows that she’ll 
never get a chance, so far from a river, to 
teach those poor children how to swim; that’s 
why she’s solemn. ’’ 

Sam grew very thoughtful; then after a 
while his face brightened. ‘‘Come along, ’’ he 
said. ‘*There’s a way to help her out.’’ 

Five minutes later the brother and sister 
came round the corner of the house again; but 
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By ALICE AYR NOYES 
TO-DAY’S GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTH- 
DAY; 


JUST THINK, SHE’S SIXTY-THREE! 
YOU'D NEVER GUESS HER AGE WAS 


THAT — 
SHE’S AS YOUNG AS YOUNG CAN BE. 
HER BIRTHDAY CAKE WE’RE TRIM- 
MING 


WITH CANDLES PINK AND GREEN, 
Toe NOT BE ROOM FOR SIXTY- 


| a 
WE'LL PUT ON SWEET SIXTEEN. 























this time they were moving very slowly. Be- 
tween them they carried a large pan nearly full 
of water. They set it carefully on the ground. 

‘*Come on, Mrs. Diddle-O,’’ they called very 
softly, ‘‘come on, little Diddle-O’s! Come 
along, now!’’ 

Mrs. Diddle-O led her family forward. The 
young ducks uttered polite little quacks of 
pleasure as they came and flirted their very 
short tails from side to side. But when they 
looked over the edge of the pan they seemed 
somewhat perplexed. One or two dipped their 
bills in; the rest waddled away. 

**You see,’’ said Jeanie, ‘‘they think water 
is only for them to drink. ’’ 

‘*We must show them,’’ Sam said firmly. 

The ducklings objected a little to being 
caught, and Mrs. Diddle-O. said ‘*‘ Quack! ’”’ 
once or twice with some sharpness; but the 
children were very gentle, and at length Sam 
succeeded in capturing two. 

‘*You teach Redfoot, and I’ll teach Brown- 
bill,’’ said Sam. ‘*There’s room enough for 
them both.’’ 

They spent a busy ten minutes over the 
lesson. Redfoot and Brownbill bobbed and 
floundered about in the basin and seemed to be 
very awkward. After a while they scrambled 
out over the edge and ran off, shaking them- 
selves as they went. Then the other three had 
their turn, while the mother duck walked 
round the pan, looking on. 

‘*Tt just shows how much they needed this 
training,’’ Jeanie said. ‘‘ Why, they might 
have fallen into a lake and drowned!’’ 

Blackeye flopped over the brim of the pan 
just then and ran away. The children were 
determined, however, that the last two should 
have a thorough lesson. 

‘*Swim, Perky!’’ urged Sam. ‘‘ Just let 
yourself go and swim!’’ 

But Perky was sulky and would not try. 

‘* Swim, Tuft-tail!’’ Jeanie coaxed. ‘‘ It’s 
ever so easy!’’ 

But Tuft-tail merely splashed round in the 
water and tried to get away. 

When the lesson was over, both children drew 
a long breath. ‘‘Well, anyhow, the Didjle-O’s 
have learned something,’’ they said. ‘‘We 
couldn’t expect them to learn all at once. ’’ 

Mrs. Diddle-O gazed at Sam and Jeanie with 
her round bright eye. ‘‘Quack! Quack!’’ she 
said sharply. Her five children fell in behind 
her. ‘‘Quack!’’ she cried again, and off they 
went, the whole family, waddling and flirting 
their funny short tails. 

‘*Let’s follow them,’’ said Jeanie. ‘‘Maybe 
they’re going to take a nap after all this ex- 
citement. ’” 


So Sam and Jeanie followed the Diddle-O | 


family quietly out of the yard, down a lane, 
across a field, then through a little grove. 

‘Where can they be going?’’ Sam said. And 
then he cried, ‘‘Oh!’’ 

Jeanie, too, said, ‘‘Oh!’’ 

Right before them lay a little pond, clear 
and blue, with tiny waves ruffled by the wind. 

And then they said ‘‘Oh!’’ together, for 
with a last loud quack Mrs. Diddle-O walked 
straight to the edge, stepped in and went sail- 
ing out toward the middle of the pond. And 
every single child she had,—Blackeye, Brown- 
bill, Redfoot, Tuft-tail and Perky,—just as 
calmly and easily as if it were an everyday 
matter, stepped in, too, and sailed out after her. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Sam looked at Jeanie. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
they knew how all the time?’’ he said. 

Jeanie looked hard at the ducks. ‘‘Did you, 
ducklings ?’’ she asked. 

But Brownbill and Redfoot and Blackeye, 
Tuft-tail and Perky Diddle-O had nothing to 


say. They merely stared back with their beady | 


eyes as they swam gracefully round and round 
on the blue, ruffled pond. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS 


By MARY T. COLTON 


NE summer afternoon two little sisters, 
Q Ray and Cassie, started out to walk. 
They both wore big hats to shade them 
from the sun, and each had a gingersnap 
tucked into the pocket of her apron. 
Their plan was to walk down only to the 
edge of the woods that lay at the end of the 
garden, but soon they began to chase butter- 


flies, and after that they forgot to notice where | 


they were going. They ran in and out among 
the trees, on and on, farther and farther, until 
all at once they found that they were lost. 

It was growing dark in the woods, and the 
gingersnaps were gone. Ray and Cassie were 
hungry and a little frightened. 

‘*We must ask some one to show us the way 
home,’’ said Cassie. 

‘* But there’s no one to ask,”’ said little Ray. 

They sat down on some moss and looked 
round them. Suddenly a big yellow butterfly 
that they had been chasing lighted on a bush 
near by. 

‘* Butterfly, butterfly,’’ Ray said softly, ‘‘do 
you know the way home? We want to go to 
bed. ” 

‘“*Bed? Bed?’’ said the butterfly. ‘‘Come 
with me; I know where there is a beautiful 
flower bed, big enough for you both.’’ 

‘‘O dear, no!’’ said Ray. ‘‘We mean a real 
bed with pilldws and sheets. ’’ 

‘‘Never heard of such a thing,’’ answered 
the butterfly. Then he flew to a vine and sat 
there waving his beautiful wings. 

‘*And we want our supper,’’ said Cassie." 

The butterfly opened and shut his wings. 
‘*You like honey, I suppose,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll 
show you a bush that’s full of it—the best. I’ve 
seen this season. You may help yourselves. ’’ 

‘*But we can’t eat honey 
that way!’’ cried the chil- 
dren. 

‘* That’s the way I eat 
it,’’ said the butterfly a little 
crossly, and away he flew. 

A squirrel came racing 
round the foot of a tree. 
He stopped short and stared 
at the children with his 
bright little eyes. 

‘¢What’s the matter ?’’ he 
asked. ‘* You are lost? Then 
come home and spend the 
night with me. I’ll give you 
lets of nuts for supper,— 
hazelnuts, hickory nuts, 
chestnuts, butternuts, — all 
you can eat.’’ 

The children brightened 
at that. They jumped to 
their feet. ‘‘ Where do you 
live?’’ 

‘* Just follow me,’’ the 
squirrel answered. He was 
off like a gray flash. A mo- 
ment later the two little 
girls heard him calling high 
above their heads: ‘‘ Just up 
this tree, down the second 
branch to the pine, one good 
jump—and we’re home!’’ 

Ray and Cassie gazed at 
him in much dismay. ‘‘We 
can’t ran up the tree, ’’ they 
said. ‘‘We never could in 
the world. ’’ 





It was a little field mouse that spoke; the 
children had to look twice before they saw her. 

** And how foolish, ’’ the field mouse went on, 
**to offer you bugs and worms. I know all about 
children. My cousins lived one winter in a nurs- 
ery, and they told me what children eat. Come 
into my nest and I’! find you something. ’’ 

‘*Where is your nest?’’ inquired Cassie and 
Ray, much relieved. 

‘‘Why, right here! Don’t you see? I’m sit- 
ting in it now.”’ 

**But that’s too small to hold us,’’ said Ray 
regretfully. ‘‘I’m very sorry,’’ she added. 

The field mouse looked disappointed. ‘‘It’s 
big enough for me,’’ she said, and she shut 
her little bright eyes and pretended to be asleep. 

Their next invitation came from a rabbit. 
‘*Lots of room at my place,and warm as toast,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Right ‘at the foot of that big tree. 
Snuggle right in.’’ 

But the children shook their heads sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘We could never, never in the world 
sleep in the grass,’’ they declared. ‘‘We want 
to go home!’’ they added, with one voice. 

‘*Well, here is the way J go home,’’ said the 
rabbit; dnd he began to snuggle down in the 
grass. 

A few feet away several tiny ants were run- 
ning round and round excitedly in a circle. 

**© dear!’’ said Cassie, with a quiver in her 
voice. ‘‘They must be trying to ask us home 
to their ant hill.’’ 

She and Ray bent down to listen, but they 
never knew what the ants were trying to say, 
for just then they heard another voice, a big, 
strong voice that called them by name. 

‘*Here we are, father!’’ they cried as loud 
as they could. Oh, how good it seemed to hear 
those steps coming nearer and nearer through 
the bushes! 

A few seconds afterwards they were telling 
the whole story. 

‘*All the little animals invited us to their 
homes,’’ said Ray. ‘‘And when we said no,’’ 
added Cassie, ‘teach one of them said, ‘Well, 
that’s the way J go home.’ ”’ 

The children’s father took from a paper bag 
two warm buttered rolls and two apples and 
gave them to his little daughters. Then he 
swung Ray upon his back and took Cassie in 
his arms and plunged into the underbrush. 

‘*This is the way we go home!’’ he said. 
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‘“*Well, that’s the way I 
get home,’’ said the little 
squirrel, and he, too, seemed cross. Off he ran 
down the second branch of the tree to the pine 
and was gone. 

A bird had been watching the children from 
an opposite tree, and now she flew down toa 
branch just above their heads. 

‘*T never could run up trees like that, either, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘You can spend the night with me. 
That’s my nest up there; you shall cuddle 
right down and rest, while I find something 
for supper—worms, or bugs. ’’ 

At that, Cassie began to ery. ‘‘I won’t eat 
bugs!’’ she said. 

‘* It?s what J eat,’’ answered the bird. 
**Come on! Fly right after me.’’ 

‘* But we can’t fly,’’ Ray objected. ‘‘ We 
can’t get there that way.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the way J get there,’’ said the bird, 
and she spread her wings and soared away. 

‘*That bird has no sense,’’ said a little voice 
suddenly. ‘‘ How ridiculous to ask you to spend 
the night in a nest at the top of a tree! Now 





my nest is snug and warm on the ground.’’ 


'-A CHEERFUL WOODCHUCK 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


A woodchuck lived in a hollow tree; 
He had lived there all his life. 
The rooms were warm and the rent 


was free; 
He liked it, he and his wife. 


But when the storms came raging by, 
And winds blew to and fro, 
They sometimes waked when the sun 
was high 
And couldn’t see for snow. 


Then the old woodchuck would chuckle, 
And seize his shovel, and say, 
“When you live in a wood (as a wood- 
chuck should) 
A job like this is play!” 


Ma Chuck would come to the door and 
eall, 
‘“*Now stop and get your breath! 
Our neighbors haven’t begun at all; 
You’re digging yourself to death.” 


Then the old woodchuck would chuckle, 
And whirl his shovel and say, 
“When you live in a wood (as a wood- 
chuck should) 
A job like this is play!” 
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Men and women 
who used to “go 
shopping” now 
go buying. 


The shopping is 
largely done at 
home through the 
advertising of to- 
day. Instead of 
tramping to and 
through the stores 
and crowds, read- 
ing current adver- 
tising 1s a more 
practical way of 
knowing what is 
best in the market. 


If you read adver- 
tisements you are 
keeping posted on 
the most impor- 
tant news of the 
times—the best 
things—the latest 
and the most for 
your money. 


Reading adver- 
tisements fits for 
intelligent buying 
instead of dis- 
tracting shopping. 


So keep posted 
on the things you 
must buy to-day 
and also on the 
things you are 
going to have 
soon. 


Read.... 
Advertisements! 





























ACCORDING TO THE RHYMING 
GEOGRAPH 





nowadays. A geography published only a | 
| decade or so ago is hopelessly out of date. | 
| Kingdoms have disintegrated, submerged nations 
| have rearisen, and new nations have been formed 
| since the great war seized and shook the world. 
| But little earlier the poles were reached. New 
| arctic lands have been discovered, and old ones 
| proved illusory; in the tropics rivers have been 
| traced and mountains relocated. In our Own coun- 
| try new glaciers and marvelous areas of volcanic 
| activity have been discovered. The geography that 
| Tommy in the high school studied in the grammar 
| grades cannot now be passed along to Teddy as 
| he leaves the primary. It seems odd indeed to us 
in this tumultuous era of flux and ferment that a 
generation ago, or two generations, one geography 
would serve in turn each member of a good-sized 
family. 

But if the geographies of ten years ago are 
queer, how about one of a hundred years ago? 
Any geography of that date reads quaintly; but 
certainly none more so than the Rhyming Geo- 
graph, or Poetic Description of the United States 
| of America, published in Hartford by Victorianus 
| Clark in 1819. Although he was naturally much 
behind the present times in most of his rimes, we 
must sorrowfully admit that Mr. Clark was a little 
ahead of our times as well-as his own in his opti- 
mistic remarks on the language of our country: 

The English tongue predominates, 
Unrivall’d, through these federal states; 
Yet other languages there are, 

‘rench, Dutch and German, here and there; 
But these will shortly be unknown, 
And English will be used alone. 

On the other hand, even for his own time, he was 
pessimistic as well as prejudiced in his picture of 
certain of the “federal states.” It would be hard 
to recognize the Rhode Island of any period in 
this uncheerful portrait: 

Redue’d to very low condition, 

Are morals, virtue and religion. 

West of the Bay’s a moral waste, 
Unknown t’ improvement, science, taste ; 
The people there are dissolute, 

Of every privilege destitute ; 

The traveler sees no rising village, 
Improvement in the arts or tillage. 

No spire directs his weary way, 

Nor school-boys cheer him with their play. 

Georgia fared even worse, being allowed no vir- 
tues “save hospitality alone.”? But he had a good 
word for Vermont: 

These mountaineers are hardy, rough, 
Good nature and good sense enough ; 
Their bravery is proverbial, 

Religion Congregational. 

Somehow we have more faith in Mr. V. Clark as 

an unprejudiced appraiser of values in other de- 
partments than those of morals and religion. In 
dealing, for example, with the resources and popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania and I)linois, he showed a 
| ready appreciation of matters outside his own New 
| England. He even noted the existence of oil: 
From Pittsburg, north, one hundred miles, 
Out of the earth a fountain boils, 
Which glides off in a creek or stream. 
From which a healing oil is gleaned; 
| It floats like scum, and one, they say, 
May gather gallons in a day. 

To assist the memory of students, he divided the 
large towns of the country into three classes. The 
towns of the first and largest class, with their pop- 
ulations, were to be committed to memory. They 
| were six: New York, with 94,000; Philadelphia, 
| 54,000; Baltimore, 36,000; Boston, 33,000; Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 24,000; Salem, Massachusetts, 
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BUYING A RAILWAY TICKET 
IN GERMANY 


HOSE of us who feel a bit impatient because 

we sometimes have to wait in line to buy a 

railway ticket can derive-comfort of a sort 
from the following story by Mr. Harry A. Frantk 
in Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Franck wished to buy 
a ticket to leave Berlin. Memories of France, he 
Says, suggested the possible wisdom of reaching 
the station well before train time. I might, to be 
sure, have purchased my ticket in leisurely com- 
fort at the Adlon, but for once I purposed to take 
potluck with the rank and file. 

The first glimpse of the station interior all but 
wrecked my resolution. Early as I was, there were 
several hundred would-be travelers before me. 
From both ticket windows lines of disheveled 
Germans curved away into the ends of the station 
wings. Boy soldiers with fixed bayonets paraded 
the edges of the columns, attempting languidly 
and not always successfully to prevent selfish 
| newcomers from ‘‘butting in’ out of their turn. I 
| attached myself to the end of the queue that 
| seemed a few inches the shorter. In less than a 
| minute I was jammed into a throng that stretched 
| in S shape back into the central hall of the station. 
| We moved forward an inch at a time. The ma- 








| jority of my companions in discomfort were city 
people of the poorer classes, bound into the coun- 
| try on foraging expeditions. They bore every kind 
| of receptacle in which to carry away possible 
| spoils, and the evidence of the scarcity of soap | 
| was almost overpowering. Seven women and at 
| least three children either fainted or toppled over | 
| from fatigue during the two hours in which we | 
moved a few yards forward, and they were buf- | 
feted out of line with what seemed to be the mali- 
| cious joy of their competitors behind. My head | 
was swimming long before I even got. in sight of | 
the pandemonium at the ticket window. | 
At half past eight o’clock the ticket window was | 
suddenly closed amid shrieks of protest from the 
struggling column. The train did not leave until 
nine, but it was already packed to the doors. Sol- 
| diers, and civilians with military papers, were 
served at a supplementary window up to the last 
; minute before the departure. The disappointed 
throng attempted to storm that window, only to be 
driven back at the points of bayonets, and at 
| length formed in column again to await the reopen- 
| ing of the public guichets at noon. 

From noon until one the struggle raged with 
| double fury. The boy soldiers asserted their au- 
| thority in vain. Individual fights often threatened 

to become general. Those who got tickets could 
| hot get out. Women were dragged unconscious 
| from the fray, often feet first, their skirts about 
| their heads. The rear of the column formed a flying 
| wedge and precipitated a free-for-all fracas about 
the window. When it closed again I was still ten 
| feet away. I had my fill of potluck, and, buffeting 
| my way to the outer air, purchased at the Adlon 





a ticket for the following morning. 





Your breakfast 


ish of Krumbles 


is part of your day’s energy 


You do a half day’s work on your breakfast. All 
the energy-building, vitality-sustaining nourishment 
of whole wheat, with the full value of its bran, is 


in Krumbles. 


Because of its pleasing flavor you 


do not need sugar with it; just use full milk or 


cream. 


OUR GUARANTEE : 


Buy a package of Krumbles of. your 
grocer, Eat all you want. If you are 
not pleased with it, you can have your 
money back. 

o ¢ @ 


Krumbles is made in the same, big, 
modern kitchens as Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, Kellogg’s Krumbled Bran, 
Kellogg’s Drinket, and other Kellogg 
Products. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN 
FLAKE CoO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. and Toronto, Can. 


© 1920, K. T. C. F. Co. 


Try it and see what it does for you. 
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HEAT OF THE NOONDAY SUN THE SN 
BOY WHO PEGGED SHOES" HAD =z > 
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YJ THERE WAS ALWAYS WORK ON 
THE FARM WHICH W. L. DOUGLAS 
WAS CALLED UPON TO DO WHEN 
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SHAPE” 
102° SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 


to the wearer. 


All middlemen’s profits are elimin 


W. L. Douglas 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 

tamping the price on every pair of 
S shoes 0s a reeteetion against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. _ —~ to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style _ 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
— men, all working with an honest 

etermination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. n 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President 
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or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRA BROCETON, MASS. 
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} K — I was a schoolboy in Maine 
there was a class fitting for college, 
translating Cesar, Vergil and Homer, 

and another similar class of fifteen or sixteen 

at Hebron, ten miles away. For the first time 
in our lives we were reading those wonderful 
stories of classic mythology—of huge one-eyed 

Polyphemus; of the centaurs ; of savage, three- 

headed Cerberus; of the dragon that Cadmus 

slew by the spring; of the Stymphalian birds 
that depopulated Arcadia; and so on. 

The Hebron boys once got themselves up as 
centaurs and paraded our village street. There 
were five of them, headed by Chiron himself! 
The actual heads of the horses as well as their 
riders were concealed by a lofty frame covered 
with rawhide. The frame was surmounted by 
a huge pasteboard head, with a mask face of 
awesome expression. 

Those five monstrosities, ten or eleven feet 
tall, cantering into our quiet hamlet at ten 
o’clock at night and emitting dreadful 
screeches, created a considerable sensation. 

Our own boys were at once fired with an 
ambition to outdo the Hebronites. 

Bronson Chaplin was in favor of getting up 
a colossal Polyphemus, twenty feet tall, but 
we quickly decided that no one could carry so 
gigantic an effigy. 

Hiram Sewell thought that a triple-headed 
Cerberus, the size of a rhinoceros, would be 
an impressive object. Others spoke in behalf 
of Argus, with a hundred lighted candles for 
his eyes. 

But many difficulties in constructing such 
mythic creatures presented themselves; and 
Anson Coburn’s plan for a Stymphalian bird 
was the one we finally agreed on. 

A true avian monster it was to be—fifteen 
feet high with wings spreading twenty-five 
feet, a terrific, yellow, hooked beak four feet 
long, yellow claws to match, and eyes that 
by virtue of two lanterns would glare red and 
green at night. The plan was to mount it on 
a gig that two or three boys would push. 

Anson, Hiram and Bronson made it out of 
old umbrella frames, canvas, thin white ash 
boards, feathers and glue. 

The work at the farm prevented Addison 
and me from taking an active part in manu- 
facturing the bird, but we contributed goose 
quills and turkey feathers from the farm for 
the bird’s coat, and also the dinner horn, by 
means of which the creature was made to utter 
the most terrifying squall. 

It took them a month or more to make the 
bird. Finally, one evening well along in Octo- 
ber, Anson, Hiram, Bronson, a student named 
Follins and_five others set off with the Stym- 
phalian bird to astonish Hebron. Another 
party of sixteen or seventeen, including Theo- 
dora and Ellen, hired the village barge and 
drove along behind. Addison and I were un- 
able to go. ‘ 

Foreseeing the difficulties of transporting the 
bird ten miles along country roads, Anson had 
so constructed it that the big, outspreading 
wings could be taken off and loaded on a hay- 
tack. His idea was not to set it up erect on the 
gig until they were near Hebron. 

They set off about eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning and proceeded along the country roads at 
a leisurely pace. When at last they drew near 

Hebron they mounted the bird on the gig, 
hooked on the big wings and lighted up its 
red and green eyes. 

Then they met Jobey Joe. 

He was an itinerant tin-cart peddler who 
for a number of years had gained a livelihood 
from house-to-house trade in that part of the 
country. His name was Joseph Johannan, 
but he was known everywhere as Jobey Joe. 
Hip disease in childhood had made him a 
cripple. He was miserably poor, and he had 
a family of ten children whom the town had 
often been obliged to help. 

That evening he was getting home from 
one of his peddling trips, his cart piled high 
with great sacks of rags, dried apple, and so 
forth, when before him, over the brow of a 
hill, loomed the bird! 

Jobey Joe had faced a good deal of trouble 
in his life, but never anything resembling 
that. All he saw was the bird; the boys who 
were pushing it were out of sight behind, and 
the barge had not yet risen into view over the 
crest of the hill. He cried out in alarm and 
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OVER THE BROW OF A HILL, LOOMED THE BIRD! 


A STYMPHALIAN BIRD: 


Cy C.A. Stephens 


tried to turn his horse. The road was narrow, 
the hill steep, and the horse, more frightened 
than his master by the apparition, ran away. 
Seeing an open gateway near which stood a 
barn, it dashed in for refuge. The top-heavy 
cart failed to make the turn. It capsized with 
a crash of tinware, and Jobey Joe was thrown 


off. 

Up the hill the boys heard the crash and the 
outeries for help. 

**We’ve done it now!’’ cried Hiram, with a 
glance at the bird. ‘‘Go down there, Anse, and 
see what’s happened. ’’ 

Anson ran down the hill and cautiously 
drew near the wrecked cart. Jobey Joe was 
on the ground, crawling toward the horse, 
which had thrown itself. Several persons from 
a house near by rushed forth, and Anson, 
seeing that aid had come, stole away. 

Meanwhile the barge party had come up; 
they, too, had heard the crash and outcry. 
‘*What’s happened? What’s the matter? ’’ 
they all cried. 

**Matter!’’ replied Bronson grimly. ‘‘We’re 
all in for manslaughter, I guess.’’ 

Just then Anson came hurrying up the hill, 
and they all asked, ‘‘How bad is it?’’ 

‘*Bad enough!’’ he said. ‘‘Man used up! 
Horse ditto! What looks like a peddler’s cart 
gone to smash!’’ He turned to Hiram and 
Bronson. ‘‘Hadn’t we better get that bird out 
of sight? The first thing we know we will all 
be in jail.’’ 

They drove homeward as quietly as possi- 
ble, and in the wee, small hours of the night 
they hid the dismantled creature in the stable 
loft where they had made it. After covering 
it under about a ton of hay, they dispersed. 

Within twenty-four hours both villages were 
stirred up by Jobey Joe’s strange story; and 
two of the town selectmen began to make in- 
quiries. For poor Jobey Joe had suffered a 
heavy loss in damage to his wagon and his 
wares. 

Fifty students, I suppose, knew of the bird. 
They all regretted the accident to Jobey Joe 
and would have been glad to help make his 
loss good ; yet no one dared to say a word. 

At last Mr. Kennard took the matter in 
hand. He asked a number of us to remain one 
night after recitations and said: ‘‘The honor 
of the school appears to be touched in the 
matter of a certain peddler. Now, I am not 
asking any questions. I did not invite you to 
remain here to lecture you. But if there is any 
truth in what people are saying of late, it 
seems to me that the time has come when you 
should do something about it.’’ 

The next day there was a meeting of stu- 
dents, at which a great diversity of opinion 
was expressed. Some were for going to Hebron | 
and trying to settle the damages; others were | 
for publishing our own account of the accident 
in the county newspaper. Several feared the 
amount of damages and possible legal proceed- 
ings, and were for keeping quiet, in the hope | 
that the affair would blow over. Two days | 
passed without bringing us to a decision. 

Then Lucia Scribner, Theodora and Caro- 
line Wells drew up a paper that read some- 
what as follows: 





‘*Whereas it has come to our ears that a cer- | 
tain person, named J. Johannan, has suffered | 
from a sad dispensation of ill fortune, we, the 
undersigned students, desire to contribute for | 
his relief the sums affixed to our names. ’’ 

They circulated‘the paper among the girls | 
first, who each signed for a dollar. Then | 
Anson put down his name for ten dollars, and | 
Bronson and Hiram did likewise. The others | 
contributed various sums. Mr. Kennard gave | 
five dollars, without comment. | 
A hundred and eleven dollars was the sum | 
we actually raised, and the next Saturday | 
Lucia and Caroline drove to Hebron and gave | 
Mr. Chandler, one of the selectmen, the money | 
for Jobey Joe. It amply compensated the ped- | 
dler for his loss. ° | 


AND STILL RISING 
T Sadieville, Kentucky, a tourist called to 
an old colored man, ‘‘Hey, uncle! How 
far is it to Lexington ?’’ 
‘*T do’ know, suh; hit used to be ’bout 
twenty-five mile, but ev’ything’s gone up so I 








speck hit’s ’bout fohty now, suh.’’ 
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Bicycle Owners Have 
-Tire Problems the Same 
as Car Owners 


O car owner would buy a 
new car that had tires he 
knew nothing about. Bicycle 
owners are feeling the same 
way, these days, too. ; 


~~ 


They are picking out their 
tires on reputation. 


The same organization, oldest and 
largest in the world, that builds U. S. 
Automobile Tires and U. S. Truck 
Tires, gives the same care and atten- 
tion to building U. S. Bicycle Tires. 


The U.S. Tire idea of building tires 


true of bicycle tires the same way it 
does of every tire that bears the name 
nas) _ a 


Find the dealer who sells good bicycles © 
and U.S. Tires—the two go together. 


There are nine styles of U.S. Bicycle 
Tires, both clincher and single tube. 
Choose the tread that suits you best: 
U. S. Cords, U.S. Chain Treads, Giant 
Stud, G&J Corrugated, G&J Chain 
Tread, G&J Herringbone, Heavy 
Service, Overland Thornproof and 
Nonpareil. 


If you want to know about the rubber that 
goes into U. S. Bicycle Tires, write for a 
copy of the graphically illustrated and 
fascinating book: ‘“ Rubber—A Wonder 
Story.” Address U. S. Rubber Company, 
Bicycle Tire Division, New York. 
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United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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Is Your Glove Stiff? 

Put a little “3 in One” oil on . 
fingers and palm and the leather 

comes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and glove 
will last twice as long. 

**3 in One” makes baseball cover 
and stitches stronger and hold longer. 
it also prevents rust on mask, fas- 
teners, etc. Not sticky or greasy. 


4 Write today for large 

FREE free sample bottle and 

**3in One’ dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 

165 AIG. Broadway, New York. 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks and 
that is to keep them well. Doctoring a hundred or 
more chicks is mighty discouraging work. 

It’s pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per cent 
of chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many lose 40 
per cent to60 per cent, and even more. No profit in that. 

Our book, “Care of Baby Chicks” (free) and a pack- 
age of Germozone is the best chick insurance. WITH 
BABY CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT SICKNESS 

NOT ATTEMFT TO CURE. “L never hada sick 
chick all last seasun’’—C. O. Petrain, Moline, Ill. “Nota 
ease of white diarrhea in three years’’—Ralph Wurst, 
Erie, Pa. ‘*Have 800 chicks now 5 weeks old and nota 
single case of bowel trouble’—Mrs. Wm. Christiana. 

York. ‘“*Two weeks after we started 
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Olive Ridge, New York 
last spring we were a mighty discouraged pair. Every 
day from three to six chicks dead. A neighbor put us 
next to Germozone and we are now sure if we had had 
it at the start we would not hav@lost a single chick’’— 
Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 

is a wonder worker 


GERMOZON for chicks, chickens, 


pigeons, cats, dogs, rabbits or other pet or domestic 
stock. It is preventive as well as curative, which is ten 
times better. It is used most. extensively for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuffles, gleet, canker, swelled head, 
sore head, sores, wounds, loss of fur or feathers. 


25c, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. S-9, Omaha, Neb. 


FACTORY-T0-RIDER 
ae. SAVES YOU MONEY 
~ : mY Buy direct and save $10 to $200n a 

vy we bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 

fas ae yS come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 

y Greatly imp d; prices reduced. WE 

DELIVER FREE to you on al and 

80 days trial, actual riding test. 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 

A small advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

& TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 

supplies at half usual prices, 

Do not =f abicycle, tires, or sun- 

dries until you get our big free 

Ranger catalog, low prices and 

liberal terms, A postal brings every 




















Electric ne. 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. F-50, Chicago 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 





a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 


Resinol 


stops eczema 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, *-™**“ttrczes °*:* 
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| COMPANION “‘NAME-ON” KNIFE 


( Our Offer The Knife given to Com- 


panion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 35 cts. 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Girls! Girls !! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept.7, Malden, Mass. Sold everywhere. 


THE HAYES 

= R METHOD en- 

ables sufferers 

to stay at home and carry on daily work in comfort. Let our 

patients tell you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-202, FREE. 

Address P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK so 


remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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TO CRACK 


1, CONTINUED DIAMOND 





7 * * “ 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * RRR KHRHHRH HHH HHH OH 
7 * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * 


First diamond: a letter with the same sound as 
two words, an instrument used for striking, a com- 
mercial cook, a beverage, a sign for king. Second 
diamond: found in Roumania, the cry of an animal, 
to lift, left by fire, in Ecuador. Third diamond: 
the beginning and the end of a short feminine 
name, a useful instrument, additional, to make an 
error, @ vowel. Fourth diamond: both ends of 
Arizona, timid, in front, an animal, a consonant. 
Fifth diamond: a consonant, one form of matter, 
every day, cunning, a consonant. The upper tips 
of the five diamonds spell a kind of food; the lower 
tips, a word that means prepared. 


2. CONCEALED BIRDS 
At least twenty-three names of birds are in this 
flock. How many can you find? Read downward 
or from left to right. 
3. WORD SQUARE 


PSFACBLUEJAY A word is hidden in 
INIGHTINGALE each line of the verse. 
GINBABNCROWC The four words, taken 
EPCOTCNDEQFO in order and placed one 
OEHBVPENGUIN below the other, will 
NGHOULTIOACD form a word square. 
SWALLOWLOIAO n ou . n 
JKLITVMNSLNR I a CEREe 
LOONUEOPEQAO That I’d so pensive be; 
DUCKRRHAWKRO J} like to readjust the 
CRANEAGLERYK world, 

So much depends on me. 

4. CHAIR PUZZLE 













1-2, a hobby; 3-4, found in 
a fish; 5-6, a period; 8-10, a 
sticky substance; 7-9, a do- 
mestic animal; 12-14, a form 
of matter; 11-13, a spring of 
mineral water ; 1-8, to vex ; 2- 
19, most expensive; 7-16, the 
gift of a doctor; 9-17, an in- 
sect; 15-18, old; 7-8, a small 
spear; 9-10, part of a ma- 
chine ; 11-12, cosy ; 13-14, mon- 
keys. What are the words? 


5. THREE NAME SQUARES 
A girl’s name, a boy’s name, a girl’s name. 
A girl’s name, a boy’s name, a boy’s name, a 
girl’s name. 
A girl’s name, a@ girl’s name, a girl’s name, a 
boy’s name. 


6. TWO CHARADES 
A flock of birds perched in my yard; 
1 counted the lot, just for fun. 
The lines did not break, so I made no mistake— 
There were surely a hundred and one. 
Then a hundred flew off in a hurry, 
And still I could see rows remain— 
Yet a hundred and one less a hundred 
Is one and no more. That is plain. 


Gold I hold, but I’m not a mine, 
I’m not a mint, and I’m not a purse; 
Often a knife is thrust in me, 
And yet for that I am none the worse. 
A watch I keep, though I have no eyes; 
Hands I hold, though I have no hands; 
I’m often picked, though I’m not a flower; 
I’m seldom found in the torrid lands. 
Some go without me,—a woman can,— 
But you’re sure to find me close by a man. 


7. HOURGLASS PUZZLE 
Substitute letters for stars. 


» a > | se 
From left to right: a man’s 
- oe? name, prophets, an animal, 
* * * a consonant, a sailor, a girl’s 
name, to forgive. Centre 
wd from top to bottom: a wild 
* * * beast. 
** * *% * 8. A HIDDEN ZOO 


Take one letter from each 
4 consecutive word in the list 
of animals and place the letters in a column. Do 
the same thing three times more. If the right let- 
ters are selected, the four columns will represent 
four animals. Use each letter as often as you 
choose. Using the same method with the list of 
birds, find four other birds. 

Polecat, hare, cougar, Pierre. caribou, 
armadillo, sluggard. Tumbler, hawfinch, 
ringdove, puffin, shrike, thrasher. 


* * & & 


9. TRANSFORMED TOWNS 


Behead and curtail a city in Alabama; transpose, 
and find a sore. 


and find a word meaning to push. 








Answers to Puzzles in March 18 Issue 


a. H A 8 T E 
DYE EMU LAG ERA ANT 
HYENAMISSAINTRITENTER 
END USE GNU ATE TEE 
A ~ T E R 
2. Prim, rose—primrose. Indian arrows. Tar, 
tar—Tartar. 


3. Bobby made his observations on September 21. 


4. FORGIVE PYRAMID 5. POMP 
FREIGHT CHIMERA IDEA 
FLACCID BRIGAND GEAR 
GRANITE MEANDER EWER 
CHANCES CORRECT OHIO 
PLANTER PELICAN NEAT 
BESIDES BILLOWS 


6. Crash, rash, ash. Shire, hire, ire. Smart, 
mart, art. Cleft, left, eft. Blink, link, ink. Wheel, 
heel, eel. Pledge, ledge, edge. 

7. IV. Bank. 

8. Ten + nest + race -- trace + seed + rake — 
drake = Tennessee. 

9. Denver—even. Boston — soot. 


Troy — or. 
Trenton—tenor. Scranton—carton. 





Behead and curtail a town in Kansas ; transpose, | 








The progress of the past, 
as well as that of the future, 
is measured by criticism—for 
criticism exists only where 
there is faith in ability to 
improve. 


We do not criticise an ox 
cart or condemn the tallow 
dip, for the simple reason that 
they are obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period through 
which our country is now 
passing, if the public does not 
criticise any public utility or 
other form of service, it is be- 





One System 
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The Measure of Progress 


cause there seems little hope 
for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of 
telephone service is, under the 
most favorable conditions, sub- 
ject to criticism, for the reason 
that it is the most intimate of 
all personal services. 


The accomplishment of the 
telephone in the past fixed the 
quality of service demanded 
today; a greater accomplish- 
ment in quality and scope of 
service will set new standards 
for the future. 


4 “ 
y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








FOOD FORTIFIES 


against exhaustion and 
illness—if its the right 
kind of food. 


rape-Nut 


is easily digested and with 
cream or good milk is a well 
balanced ration that builds 
tissue and increases strength 
of’ body and mind. 


There's a Reason” 


























RED AND BLAC 


“Red” Pepper Burns again !—‘Red” of the flaming 
hair and sunny smile and the understanding heart— 
and “Black”— Robert Macpherson Black, the excep- 
tionally human young clergyman who came to preach 
at the Stone Church. This has been called by one 
reader, “Mrs. Richmond’s radiant novel.” Through 
the story shine those qualities of mind and heart and 
soul which hearten and inspire thousands of readers. 
This book offers a welcome opportunity to follow the 


further experiences of Red Pepper Burns, who has 
become a familiar figure to a wide circle of readers. 


How to Get the Book Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 


i The Youth’s Companion (not for any member of 
your household), with 15c. extra, and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 
NOTE. This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


By GRACE S. 
RICHMOND 
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DWELLINGS, OLD AND NE NEW 





timbers, low ceilings and broad fireplaces 

have thrown a glamour over dwellings 
built during colonial times and the early days 
of the nation. But, although these houses are 
interesting as products of other times and con- 
ditions, their designs were no finer, their work- 
manship no better, than those of many modern 
houses ; nor will their massive construction and 
apparent strength prevent decay. 

It cannot be denied that many buildings of 
poor design and shoddy construction have been 
built in ‘recent years in an attempt to meet 
the imperative demand of a rapidly increasing 
population for inexpensive dwellings. Thou- 
sands of them, built under the difficult condi- 
tions imposed by modern standards of living 
and by the high cost of building materials and 
labor, have been sold on some small-payment 
plan to men to whom the opportunity seemed 
a godsend, and the effort of promoters to get 
the largest possible profit has resulted too often 
in poor workmanship. 

But, although houses of this sort are found 
in suburban districts that have been developed 
for speculation, they are not typical of the work 
of the best class of building mechanics, or 
even of the average workman; hence they 
cannot be compared fairly with houses built 
by mechanics who worked under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The better houses of to-day are those dwell- 
ings that are built on honor by contractors who 
have reputations to maintain, and under the 
supervision of a competent. architect. Very 
large timbers are not used in these buildings, 
not because it is difficult to procure them or 
because of their cost, but because a better house 
can be built more economically with smaller 
pieces. A well-built modern dwelling requires 
about the same number of board feet of timber 
as a Similar house of the old form of construc- 
tion—perhaps more; but the strength, instead 
of being concentrated at the corners, posts, 
girders and heavy floor timbers, as in the old 
houses, is so distributed that the building is 
firm and rigid in every part. 

Often in old houses floor beams were made 
of hewn timbers, 8’’x 8” or 10’’x 10’, or larger, 
spaced four feet or more apart. Short joists, 
not more than 3’’x 4’’, were cut in between these 
from 30’’ to 36” apart, frequently their entire 
size was mortised out of the top edge of the 
large floor timbers, —which made the bearings 
of the flooring so far apart that the floor would 
yield perceptibly under the weight of anvone 
who walked across it. It is not unusual, more- 
over, to find the main partitions of old houses 
studded with 1’’ boards, whereas 2’’x 4” is the 
smallest commonly used in modern houses ex- 
cept for closets. Often 1” stair carriages were 
used, and if the stairs were between two par- 
titions a middle bearing was sometimes thought 
unnecessary. 

Builders of the old houses depended upon 
the pinned mortise joint for the strength of 
their buildings and sometimes cut away mas- 
sive timbers so that their real strength was 
insignificant. A timber, like a chain, is no 
stronger than its weakest part. It seems that 
the old builders deliberately ignored the fact 
that a beam of oblong section was stronger if 
placed on edge, for beams and rafters were 
often laid flat when there was no reason why 
they should not have been so placed as to give 
the greatest strength. 

In the old days it was easier to select a tree 
of the desired size and hew it square than to 
saw it into plank and joist; but the squared 
timbers usually had sapwood on their corners, 
which was susceptible to decay. Although the 
lighter sawed timbers used in modern con- 
struction are by no means free from the same 
danger, they season more quickly and have 
fewer large cracks in which the spores of decay 
can lodge. 

Many old houses were built so close to the 
ground for warmth that there was no oppor- 
tunity to ventilate them or to inspect the tim- 
bers, and consequently they were more liable 
to decay than the modern house, which is set 
above the ground to allow free circulation of 
air during warm weather, or has a cellar under 
the whole house. 

Many of the best houses built during the old 
days are still standing in the older parts of 
coast cities. Many others, less pretentious, but 
of the same type, were built on farms of tim- 

ber grown upon the place and, having been 
occupied ever since, are in a good state of pres- 
ervation. But often in studying them we find 
that what at first appears to be the result of 
the settling of the building is caused by in- 
accurate work on the part of the builder. 

Usually the builder of that time was his 
own architect, and a law unto himself. He was 
Superior to many modern builders because his 


Ti associations that cluster about hewn 


taste was sounder, not because his methods of | 


construction were better. 


the house was designed and built, the front 
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entrance was more or less embellished in a sim- 
ple and dignified way, and to one who appre- 
ciates good architecture it seems little short of 
crime that an old-time house should pass under 
the hand of a modern local workman, who tears 
out a fine old doorway with its fan or sunburst 
transom framed in a fine frieze and cornice 
and supported by fluted columns, and replaces 
it with nondescript brackets and a hood and a 
shiny stock door with a beveled glass. 

The builders of an earlier generation were 
blessed by not having the so-called ‘‘decorative 
woodwork’’ that is manufactured cheaply by 
modern machinery. Fanciful turnings, brackets 
and mouldings have made many dwellings 
into blots upon the landscape, which without 
them would not have been offensive to good 
taste. 

On account of the accuracy of machine work, 
the well-built door and sash of to-day is a 
better and stronger piece of work than the 
colonial builders could have made by hand if 
they had used the same material and dimen- 
sions. The wood from which the standing 
finish was made could have been only weather- 
dried, as kilns were unknown in those days; 
hence doors and drawers shrank more than 
even in ordinary houses to-day. 

Roofing boards were laid from ridge to eaves, 
and as the roof was framed on the same method 
as the floor, but often with four feet between 
the bearings, this resulted in splitting the 
shingles over the main rafters. Usually clap- 
boards were joined with a beveled joint at their 
ends instead of being butted squarely, as at 
present. This was a good idea if the bevel 
pointed away from the prevailing winds ; other- 
wise, the beveled joint permitted the elements 
to enter more easily than if the joint had been 
butted. 

The superiority of modern window glass is 
unquestioned. Large panes of glass could not 
be made in this country in the early days; 
hence the universal use of small lights. How- 
ever, the quality as well as the size of those 
small lights imparted a charm to the old houses, 
when viewed from the outside, that it is im- 
possible to obtain by large panes of perfect 
glass. 

Laths were made of boards split in a hit- 
or-miss fashion, and held the mortar but 
imperfectly. The expense of handmade nails 
prohibited their free use, with the result that 
often the boarding, flooring and finish were not 
nailed so strongly as they should have been; 
and the consequent warping and shrinking of 
the boards are responsible for most of the noises 
heard during the night and the ghostly repu- 
tations of some of the most respectable of the 
old houses. Often the chimney bricks of those 
days were soft and porous and laid in clay; 
and as that sort of masonry could not resist the 
expansion and contraction from the heat, many 
a house was burned to the ground. 

There are many building materials used at 
the present time that were unknown in the 
days of ‘‘auld lang syne,’’ and that can fairly 
enter into a comparison between the old forms 
of construction and the new. The modern com- 
bination frame building combines characteris- 
tics of the old mortised frame and of the lighter 
frames of to-day, and is used upon the best 
wooden buildings. Modern houses can be 
framed two or three pieces at a time by a few 
workmen ; but in the old days it was the custom 
to frame the entire side of the house and raise 
it bodily. The posts, girts and braces of the 
combination frame are mortised and pinned as 
in the old frame; but the studding is cut in 
square and strongly nailed with spikes, 16” to 
centres. The studs are bridged and stiffened by 
well-nailed boarding, which adds much to the 
strength of the outside walls. Deep floor joists 
spaced either 12’’ or 16” to centres, with her- 
ringbone bridging, insure a floor that is firm 
and rigid in all parts of it. Structural steel 
shapes placed where great strength is needed 
make heavy timbers unnecessary. Since mono- 
lithic concrete has displaced rubble masonry, 
fire brick and flue linings are used for chim- 
neys, and metal lathing, fire- and time-resisting 
roof coverings and insulation against heat and 
cold are readily available. Kiln-dried hard and 
soft woods from different parts of the country 
have displaced the weather-dried white pine of 
our ancestors. Kiln-dried hard-wood flooring 
boards of narrow widths have minimized the 
evils of shrinking floors. The best modern 
houses are warmer and safer buildings than 
it was possible to build five generations ago, 
or even two generations ago. 

Plans of well-designed houses are accessible 
in architectural and building papers and in 
various periodicals, and among them are many 
that can be adapted to almost any condition 
of cost, location or preference. The ornate 





| of modern civilization and progress. 


and fanciful designs of a generation ago have 
passed, never to return, or to be considered, 


| except as they marked a step in the develop- 
No matter how simply and inexpensively | 


ment of a type of dwelling suited to the needs 











Ernest Pechin, Cornet Virtuoso, Solo- 
tst with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands, pronounced the greatest living 
Cornetist by both bandmasters. “I 
find the C. G. Conn, Ltd. Victor Cor- 
net most wonderful in every respect. 
easiest blowing, most perfect in tune. 
richest in tonal quality. No other 
cornet can compare with it.” 
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Ralph E. Corey, Trombone Virtuoso. 
Soloist with Sousa's band. “I attrib- 
ute the success of my career in very 
great measure to the use of the Conn 
Trombone. which possesses everything 
a performer could hope for. [| could 
not possibly do the work on any other 
make of instrument that I find easily 
rendered on the Conn.” 














H. Benne Henton. Saxophone Virtu- 
030° Soloist with Sousa’s and_.Con- 
way's Bands and Victor Talking Ma- 
chime Co. “The Conn Saxophones are 
used almost exclusively by capable 
Saxophonists They are superior in 
every detail, possessing improvements 
not found on any others and a nich 
tonal quality—a mechanism that is a 
work of art. 

















John J. Perfetto. Euphonium Virtuoso 
and Soloist of Sousa’s Band. “The 


Euphonium manufactured by C. G. 
Conn, Ltd. stands in a elass by itself, 
far superior to any others | have ever 
tried, easy to play, rich and powerful 
in tone, perfect in intonation, reliable 
in valve action. 








NLY in Conn Instruments are the 
Ortcver branches expanded by hy- 
p naar pressure. This makes them 


smooth as glass inside which means per- 


fect mtonation and easy carnage of sound 


waves. 


A Band likethis 


and You 


EN times as many bands 
as have ever been organ- 
ized in any one year of 
American history will be or- 
ganized this year. People are 
hungry for bands. Election 
time is coming on. Here’s 
opportunity for you; get busy. 


Any number of renowned virtu- 
osos have built their fame with 
Conn Instruments. Nine-tenths 
of the brass instrument artists of 
all the leading American concert 
bands and symphony orchéstras 
use them. —~ 


They are famous for their ease of 
blowing, lightness in action, per- 
fect intonation, exceptional tone 
quality, artistic design and finish. 


Free Trial--- 
Easy Payments 


Choose any instrument from the 
3,000 different classes we manu- 
facture for six days’ free trial. If 
you keep it you can pay for it on 
our easy payment plan. 












FREE BOOK 


NOW is the time to pre- 
pare for a summer band. 
Get a Conn Instrument 
NOW; you can quickly 
master it. Just mention 
the instrument in which 
you are interested and 
we will send a special 
booklet and beautiful 
photo ot it, free. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 














DIRECT from Factory to You 


THE New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete set of best attachments and will yield equally 


good results whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


LOW PRICES—Attractive Terms 


Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects a 
large saving for each purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles. including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty- 
five years, and pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 


Shipment made from aes 





Western sections. A pos 


t brings you our free Illustrated Book- 
let, ATTRACTIVE PERM an Was Trial Offer by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ated shipping points in Eastern, Central and 
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CONFESSIONS OF A LECTURER 


who speaks with the authority of an expert, 

gives his views on lectures and the sufferings 
of lecturers. They are entertaining enough to be 
repeated in The Companion. 

Most people tire of a lecture in ten minutes, he 
says; clever people can do it in five. Sensible peo- 
ple never go to lectures at all. But the people who 
do go to a lecture and get tired of it hold it as a 
sort of grudge against the lecturer personally. In 
reality his sufferings are worse than theirs. 

The city in which I live —and I suppose, for the 
matter of that, every Canadian city —is overrun 
with little societies, clubs and associations, always 
wanting to be addressed. The societies are chiefly 
composed of presidents, secretaries and officials 
who want the conspicuousness of office, a few 
members who hope to succeed to office, and a 
large list of other members who won’t come to the 
meetings. For such an association the invited 
speaker carefully prepares his lecture on Indo- 
Germanic Factors in the Current of History. If he 
is a professor, he takes all winter at it. 

His mental vision of his meeting is that of a 
huge gathering of keen people with—Indo-Ger- 
manie faces, hanging on every word. 

Then comes the fated night. There are seventeen 
people present. The lecturer refuses to count them. 
He refers to them afterwards as “about a hun- 
dred.”’ To this group he reads his paper on Indo- 
Germanic Factors. It takes him two hours. When 
it is over, the chairman invites discussion. There 
is no discussion. The audience is willing to let the 
Indo-Germanie Factors go unchallenged. Then 
the chairman makes this speech: 

“I am very sorry indeed that we should have 
had such a very poor turnout to-night. I am sure 
that the members who were not here have missed 
a real treat in the delightful paper that we have 
listened to. I want to assure the lecturer that if he 
will come to the Owl’s Club again, we can guar- 
antee him next time a capacity audience. And will 
any members, please, who haven’t paid their dollar 
this winter pay it either to me or to Mr. Sibley as 
they pass out.” 

I have heard this speech so many times that I 
know it by heart. 

Here is an actual sample from my own experi- 
ence: 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman of a society in 
a little village town in western Ontario, to which 
I had come as a paid [a very humbly paid] lec- 
turer, ‘‘we have with us to-night a gentleman 
[here he made an attempt to read my name on a 
eard, failed to read it, and put the card in his 
pocket]—a gentleman who is to lecture to us on 
{here he looked at his eard again] on Ancient— 
Ancient—I don’t very well see what it is—Ancient 
Britain? Thank you, on Ancient Britain. Now this 
is the first of our series of lectures for this winter. 
The last series, as you all know, was not a suc- 
cess. In fact, we came out at the end of the year 
with a deficit. So this year we are starting a new 
line, and we’re trying the experiment of cheaper 
talent.”’ 

Here the chairman gracefully waved his hand 
toward me, and there was a certain amount of 


[ MacLean’s Magazine, Prof. Stephen Leacock, 


applause. “Before I sit down,” the chairman 
added, “I'd like to say that I am sorry to see such 
a@ poor turnout to-night, and to ask any of the 
members who haven’t paid their dollar to pay it 
either to me or to Mr. Wallace as they pass out.” 

Let anyone who knows by experience the dis- 
comfiture of coming out before an audience on 
any terms judge how it feels to crawl out in front 
of them labeled “Cheaper Talent.” 


os 


COTS, IRON, FOLDING; AND MAT- 
TRESSES, HAIR, HORSE 


Tex dollars was due Sam Miller, the local 
expressman, for hauling certain articles of 
Q. M. property from the freight yard to the 
college, relates an ex-lieutenant in The Home 
Sector; to wit, a number of ‘‘eots, iron, folding,’”’ 
and ‘mattresses, hair, horse.” He had hauled 
them up in his “wagon, express.” 

It would have been simple to pay the account 
with a two-dollar bill; but the gallant lieutenant, 
fresh from mastering army detail as taught in the 
8. A. T. C., was no slacker. Calm, though desper- 
ate, he resolved to draw a check. To be sure, Sam 
Miller protested; but in the end he consented, 
grudgingly, to sign Form Q M C 336 Public 
Voucher for Services Other Than Personal. 

His timidity was exasperating, considering my 
own feelings, the lieutenant writes. After all, were 
these Services performed by the said Sam Miller 
Services Other than Personal? How did I know? 
First, I must establish the appropriation and au- 
thority for the expenditure. A feverish search 
through my instructions failed to disclose any. 
There was plenty of authority for Repairs and 
Maintenance, for Seeds (implements) and labor 
for raising forage at remount depots and on Mil- 
itary Reservations and in the Hawaiian and Phil- 
ippine Islands, and expenses incident thereto, and 
for Rewards for the Apprehension of Deserters ; 
but nothing was said about paying the express- 
man. I finally took a chance on an item called 
“Transportation of the Army.” 

This was not all. Did 1 have a contract with the 
person performing these services? If so, had I 
advertised for sealed bids? Or was this an emer- 
gency where it was not expedient to do so? 

There was the horrid responsibility. I knew in 
my heart that I had not advertised for bids on this 
contract. I had not even attempted to find out 
whether some eager competitor would have hauled 
the cots and mattresses for adollar and a quarter. 
And yet, strictly speaking, was it an emergency? 
Was the need for quick action great—in other 
words, was it a matter of life and death, so as to 
relieve me from advertising for bids? 

Well, yes, it was. I decided that only rapid think- 
ing and prompt decision had saved the day. A 
courier had dashed up, informing me that the cots, 
iron, and mattresses, hair, horse, had arrived. 

“Get Sam Miller!” I had commanded curtly, 
not even glancing up from Company Orders 62, 
which I was writing. ““Have him rush ’em up at 
once. At once; without delay.” 

“But, sir, shall we advertise for bids?” 

“No, no; this is an emergency.” 

“Very good, sir!” 

A sharp salute, a clatter of hoofs, and he was 
gone. That was my story, and I would stick to it. 

All except the clatter of hoofs. I thought I’d cut 





where I got the horse. 
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Sizes 8 to 11. 
per 

$5.40 Pair. 

Postage 


| | i prepaid. 


Men’s Scout 
Shoes for 





U.S. ARMY 


tage prepaid. 





Postage prepaid. Of Chrome 
Tanned Veal Calf. Kromelk inde- 


structible soles. Half bellows 
tongue. They are waterproof and 
damp-proof.: In all men’s sizes. 


Boys’ sizes 3 to 6. 
Men’s Serge 
Pants, $5.95 


Sale of Government 
and Other Smart Shoes 


|| Extraordinary Values by Mail. 
of Boston Make—Substantial and Smart 


Smart Women’s 


Postage prepaid. Soles. Bel- 
Gunmetal vamp. Cab- Leather to 


from U. S. Army Base. Price 
Extra heavy Duck. (Reclaimed) $4.50 


‘os: 
and unsurpassed for camping out. 





Postage prepaid. Fine blue Worsted Serge. 

Medium weight, excellently made and trimmed. 

A rare opportunity in Separate Serge Trousers. 
Give waist measure and inner seam. 


Men’s and Women’s Shoes 





Remarkable Shoe for 
Men, $4.90 


and Misses’ 


Shoes, $3.95 Postage prepaid. Genuine Army 
Sizes 11% to 2. as last. Full chrome tan- 











aretta dull top. facing. Full 
Leatherinnersoles, vamp,not cut 
low military heel. off under tip. 
Both stylish and In all 
comfortable. sizes. 


PUP TENTS _ U.S.Navy Black Calfskin 
Shoes, $9.00 


per pair. Post- 
age prepaid. 
Government in- 


Fine for the children 


out any equal 


or dura- 
bility and 


Misses’ and Women’s _ 
Brogue Oxfords 


$5.90 





cotton bunting 


Drawers, per garment 


SHIRTS. Double elbows 


pre-shrunk ° 
Boys’ sizes 











U.S. FLAG, 3x5 ft. Eyelets for Magpole; fine 
° ° . . : 75 
COMBINATION ARMY JACKKNIFE 
AND SPOON. Standard quality 70c, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BALBRIGGAN UN- 
DERWEAR. All men’s sizes. —“ ~ 
REGULATION O. D. SERGE ARMY 
SHIE . $5.75 
or“ ARMY SOX, $6.00 per doz. 
airs. 


MEN’S EXTRA HEAVY BLUE DENIM OVERALLS. Bliss & Fabyan’s 


GILLETTE RAZOR in nickel box, with Dozen Blades . ° 
| THESE PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY BY PARCEL POST. _ Satisfaction is fully guaranteed by 


us or your money promptly refunded. 


| OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY 
Dept. Y, 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


And you may order your shoes on approval, to inspect them and convince yourself. Your money back if you want 
it, if you prefer to send money with order. Mail your order to-day, for delay may mean disappointment. 
IL Bank reference: Tremont Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 






Postage 
prepaid. 


Mahogany side brogue oxfords with 
military heel, leather inner soles. Fair 
stitched natural leather bottom sole. 
Perforated wing tips—vamp and side 
rolls stitched. Snappiest of shoes at 
a sensible price. 





$1.35 ° Kiddies’ sizes 




















that out. If I put it in, they would want to know 






































1827 YC __ 1920 
Birthday Offer 


Marking The Youth’s Companion’s 
‘  Ninety-third Anniversary 


cc 


OUR BIRTHDAY OFFER TO 
WORKERS 


$5.00 Extra in Gold 


To Be Given in addition to Premiums and other 
Rewards for new subscriptions secured between 


April 1 and May 31, 1920. 
THE OFFER To mark the ninety-third anniver- 
sary of The Youth’s Companion, 
the following very liberal Offers are made to Companion sub- 
scribers who assist us by securing new subscriptions. 


WE WILL PAY YOU 
$5.00 Extra 
$2.00 Extra 
$1.00 Extra 


NOTE. 1. To count for these Extra Birthday Prizes, euhectigtions must be mailed at your 
post office on or after April 1 but not later than May 31, 1920. 2. This Offer is open to 
Companion subscribers only, and subscriptions must be obtained in accordance with Con- 
ditions on page 571 of Premium List. 3. Only one Birthday Prize to a worker. 


IANA 


To help you win these Birthday Prizes quickly 
and easily, you may make prospective sub- 
scribers the following very attractive Offer. 


KATA 


OUR BIRTHDAY OFFER TO | 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Y. C. Collection of Six Choice 
Rose Plants Sent Free 


THE OFFER You may promise each new subscrib- 


er who orders a year’s subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion, between April 1 and May 31, 1920, 
that we will include, free of charge with the paper, the Com- 
panion Collection of Six Choice Rose Plants, provided you 
request them when ordering. These are strong one-year plants 
of the Hardy Everblooming variety, and will blossom the 
first season. Full instructions for planting and care will be 
included, and we guarantee safe delivery. 


COLLECTION INCLUDES THESE VARIETIES 


Helen Good. A giant flowering pink Rose. 
White Maman Cochet. Creamy white and highly perfumed. 
Crimson Bedder. A beautiful fragrant dark red Rose. 
Mme. Jenny Guillemot. A salmon-yellow Rose. 
Blumenschidt. An ideal garden Rose, Indian-yellow. 
Betty. A beautiful coral-pink Rose. 


i 
Birthday Prizes are Extra 


It should be noted especially that the Birthday Prizes in Money offered above 
are to be given besides the Premium which you receive for each new subscrip- 
tion, and also in addition to the Winner’s Gift you receive on every five. For 
example: a Companion subscriber sending us ten new subscriptions between 
April 1 and May 31, 1920, will receive a grand total of 10 Premiums and 2 
Winner’s Gifts of his own selection,* and the Birthday Prize of $5.00 extra— 
surely a most liberal compensation for his services. Why not start out to-day? 
We will help you by sending sample copies of The Companion if you desire. 


for ten new yearly subscriptions sent 
us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 


for five new yearly subscriptions sent 
us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 


for three new yearly subscriptions sent 
us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 


* If you have mislaid your copy of the Premium List, we 
will gladly send another free of charge upon request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | is an_illus-| 
trated weekly paper, | for all the family. | 
in subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advanee, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subse Fintion may begin at any time in the year 
and will be diseontinued at the end of the time 
covered byt the payiment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by ¢ hange 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittapoce should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








QUINSY 


Cs | UINSY is the popular term for a severe 
form of inflammation of the tonsil and 

its surrounding tissues, accompanied 

by the formation of pus. In other 

words, it is an abseess of the tonsil or 
L—_—=—=—# beside it. It may begin as an ordinary 
sore throat or simple tonsillitis, in which the tonsil 
is seen to be red and swollen and dotted with 
little whitish points caused by the excretion oozing 
from the mouths of the ducts, or “crypts,” of the 
organ. The inflammation does not yield to simple 
remedies, but persists and grows more severe, 
until patient and physician alike are convinced 
that a quinsy is present. In other cases the dis- 
ease begins as it is going to continue—a full- 
fledged and unmistakable suppurative tonsillitis, 
or quinsy. 

It begins on one side, and, fortunately, it usually 
remains confined to that side, though occasionally’ 
as one tonsil begins to get well the other one be- 
comes inflamed, and the whole miserable process 
must be gone through with again. 

In a well-developed attack of quinsy the throat 
is greatly swollen and extremely painful. The 
swelling sometimes makes breathing difficult, and 
both the swelling and the pain interfere with swal- 
lowing and so prevent taking any nourishment 
or even water. Both the tonsil and all the sur- 
rounding parts and also the glands in the neck 
are swollen so that any movement of the head is 
painful. Spontaneous pain, as well as that induced 
by movement, exists; it is felt both inside and out- 
side, and it radiates into the ear on the affected 
side. The swelling of the glands and other tissues 
induces stiffness of the jaw, which can only with 
difficulty be opened to take food, even if the con- 
dition of the throat permits its being swallowed. 
The mouth is hot and dry, and the saliva is thick 
and sticky. 

The treatment of a threatening quinsy is under- 
taken with the hope of arresting the inflammation 
before the abscess begins to form. The patient 
should be put to bed, and he should take a dose 
of salts or of castor oil at once. At the same time 
cold cloths, renewed frequently, or an ice bag 
should be applied externally over the region of 
the affected tonsil. Bicarbonate of soda, in doses 
ot half a teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, should 
be taken four times in the day, and the same sub- 
stance in powder may be applied directly to the 
tonsil by means of a powder blower. If those 
measures fail and the abscess forms, it should be 
opened freely by the physician so as to let out the 
confined pus. 
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FUNNY FANNY 


yy F course,” said Fanny, “I know I’m 
not pretty. I’m used to it, and I don’t 
mind. It doesn’t trouble me so long as 
I’m not repulsively plain. But it’s al- 
ways troubled me to be laughed at. I 
hate it worse and worse. When I was 
little, I never was sure just what made ‘people 
laugh—I, or what I said; but now I’m grown up, 
and I know! It’s me. ’'m comic—absurd—ridic- 
ulous. I’m Funny Fanny!” 

‘““You are,” assented Fabia promptly. “‘ You’re 
a very funny Fanny, indeed, and you’re talking 
ridiculous nonsense.” But at the sight of a small 
twinkling drop clinging to the points of Fanny’s 
odd white eyelashes she exclaimed incredulously, 
“Why, Fan! Do you mean you’re in earnest? Do 
you really mind it?” 

“If it was only once in a while! But it doesn’t 
matter whether I’m talking sense or silliness. I 
was in dead earnest, and I cared, when we were 
arranging the Americanization classes for for- 
vign girls, the other day; I’d put ever so much 
thought into planning things out, and I wanted 
\readfully to convince the others. Then—right in 
he middle of what I was saying—when I was try- 
ug my best, and talking with all my head and 
ieart, as earnestly as I know how —” She broke 
ff and pinched her lips together hard. 

“Well?” queried Fabia. “I wasn’t there, you 

now.” 

“Well, Kitty giggled, and then Angela did, and 
en they all laughed right out. When they’d got 
heir breath again, Kitty just said offhand, ‘It’s all 
ight, Fan; never mind us. We’re a pack of gig- 
ling geese, and we apologize; but you’ve no idea | 
iow funny you were. Business will now be re- 
umed,’ ”” 

“Rather upsetting, I'll admit,” agreed Fabia 
vith a comforting smile, ‘‘but not entirely intoler- 
ible, was it? They did adopt your plan in the end, 
\idn’t they?” 

“They did,” said Fanny, “but without further 
ussistance from me. My self-respect was reduced 

















| @ crease when you smile (they’re doing it now), 
| and light eyelashes—and freckles—and dumpling 





oO @ jelly, and my personal vanity, if I ever had | 
‘ny, to a pulp. O Fabia, it doesn’t feel joky, being | 
a joke when you don’t want to be, just because 
you’re queer and plain!” 

Fabia became entirely serious at that, and she 
inswered gently. 

“See here, Fanny, dear, if it’s going to hurt you 
‘o be laughed at, we’ll stop! All of us. Right off! 
I'll make it my job to see we do. But I think you’re 
wrong. You call yourself ‘queer and plain.’ That’s 
true, in a way; but it doesn’t at all suggest the 
kind of person you are. It suggests a mournful, 
peaked person, who doesn’t know how to mix. 
You’re most mixable! You’re neither a leader nor 
a belle, but I'd be glad to be sure I’d be missed 
out of any gathering of our crowd as soon as you | 


| out with: 


would be. You’ve never fancied you were unpop- 
ular, have you? You couldn’t!” 

“N-n-0-0,” confessed Fanny, “not exactly that. 
They like me well enough, I guess; but who wants 
to be regarded as a living joke?” 

“Why not, on the surface merely? We all know 
that you’ve plenty of sober sense underneath. You 
foolish Fan, nature made you funny, and she knew 
what she was about! If you accept the situation 
and back her up, funniness becomes a sort of 
charm. You ridiculous ‘lassie with the lint-white 
locks’ and blue eyes that squint up to nothing but 


figure—and particularly puggy nose—and a voice 
that does squeak whenever you get excited—can’t 
you see that all those things are likable? There, 
now, I suppose you’re ‘mad at me,’ and I certainly 
have hit out from the shoulder.” 

“No matter,” said Fanny resignedly. ‘“‘You’re 
right. And my poor feelings are as puggy as my 
poor nose. They’re so flat already they can’t be 
squashed any flatter. Henceforth I'll merely re- 
gard myself as nature’s little joke.” 
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FISHING FOR COOT 


SUBSCRIBER in the State of Washington, 
A noticing an account in The Companion of 
how a fisherman lassoed an osprey, writes 
us about an incident of similar nature that hap- 
pened near his home. A railway ferry had brought 
several freight cars to Bremerton. While they were 
being unloaded the caretaker amused himself by 
fishing for porgies, or shiners, as they are called 
there. 

Porgies swim in schools, and the fishing line, 
with many hooks attached, is let down among | 
them, then suddenly raised with several small 
fish on the hooks. The caretaker had gone below, 
leaving his line in the water, when a coot, swim- | 
ming under the water after shiners, either saw one 
that had been caught on a hook or swam against 
the line without seeing it. In any event, the bird 
became entangled in the line and carried off line 
and pole. 

The crew on the dock saw the pole bobbing up 
and down in the water and moving rapidly away; 
then they saw the coot come to the surface. 

it was a badly scared waterfowl. After getting 
its breath, it dived again, dragging the pole under 
the water; but it soon popped up once more, and 
a flock of coots, attracted by the strange actions 
of their mate, came swimming round it and made 
quite a hubbub. 

The caretaker, meanwhile, jumped into his skiff 
and pulled after his stolen property. As he neared 
the coot, it dived, taking pole and al! out of sight, 
came up astern of the boat and dived again when 
the boat came about. Finally, the man seized the 
pole, pulled in the line and landed the coot. 

When we examined it at the dock, says the writer, 
it had about ten hooks caught in its legs and wings. 
We let it go, and when last we saw it, it was swim- 
ming away under the water. 
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A SIGNIFICANT DREAM 


REMARKABLE story about a very costly 

A jewel that for many years was considered 

as of no more value than a pebble appears 

in the form of a dispatch in the Detroit News. 

We have not verified the tale, but have no reason 
to question it. 

As Gustaf Gillman, a Chicago lapidary, was at 
work in his shop, John Mihok of Omaha, a laborer, 
entered. From his pocket he drew out a rough, 
red stone and handed it to Gillman. 

“T want you to cut and polish this,” he said. 

Gillman’s eyes almost popped out of his head. 
“Where did you get it?” he gasped. 

“My father picked it up in Hungary fifty years 
ago,” replied Mihok. “He thought it was a pretty 
pebble. When I landed in this country. in 1903, I 
found it in my valise. It has been lying round the 
house ever since. The children played with it. My 
last baby cut his teeth on it. One night I dreamed 
it was a diamond and worth a lot of money; but 
it’s not a diamond. It’s red.” | 

“No,” said Gillman, “it’s a pigeon’s-blood ruby.” 

“What might it be worth?” asked Mihok. 

“T’d say anywhere from one hundred thousand 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” an- 
swered Gillman; and Mihok leaned against the | 
door. 
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Bird-House'Boo 


2 rare eortraits of AU DUBON= 


on special supplement. Suitable for Framing % 
— 


of the internationally 


WELL, BOYS, 
Vol. 42 trees 


“Good Bungalows 
for Good Birds.” 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. BIG DOUBLE 
SUPPLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL 
AND CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially 
made by artists who know birds. (Not 
one is like the other good designs in bird- 
house catalogs.) Also in this volume you 
will find 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with Complete Specifications. And ALSO EXTRA 
ART SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29 inches, in FIVE 
COLORS with a total af 


2 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, two of them being 
reproductions in 5 colors of 2 rare old steel engrav- 
ings, also photograph of his home and of the 
Statue to his memory. 


5 BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 


a 180 correct pen portraits of other birds—with 
calls. 











“Your Cypress Vol. 42 is one of the most 
complete and onnweneng | books on this 
subject I haveeverseen.” Thus recently 
wrote a bird-lover we has read much. 











You will be astonished and delighted with the 
variety of the contents of Vol. 42. And itis FREE. 
Send your name. Today is best. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 
—— » 1228 Heard Nat’! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 








The big rough stone cut to a flawless ruby of hs 


23 9-10 carats. It is believed to be the largest ruby 
in this country and possibly the largest in the 
world. 

John Mihok has been a laborer all his life. 
Michael Mihok, his father, was a laborer before 
him. For fifty years father and son toiled to keep 
the wolf from the door, and all the while they had 
a gem that an emperor might have coveted. 
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HER MEMORY SYSTEM 


PORTLY Dutch woman, says the Boston 
A Transcript, applied at the post office for a 
money order to send to her son in the Far 
East. She told the clerk she had left her son’s letter 
at home, but said he was “some place out by China 
dot sounds like der noise an automobile makes.” 
The clerk smiled and, turning to another near 
by, he said, ‘‘What kind of a noise does an auto- 
mobile make, Joe?” 
“Honk, honk!’’ the other suggested. 
“Yah, dot’s it!’”? exclaimed the woman, her face 
brightening. ‘“‘Honk, honk, dot’s der place.” 
So the clerk made the order payable at Hong- 
kong, and the woman went away happy. 
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THE WELL-SPOKEN SERGEANT 
N old drill sergeant was so much given to 
A using bad language toward his men that 
some of them complained about it, and the 
commanding officer told him he must stop the 
abuse and soften his expletives. 
The following morning the sergeant was in 
charge of a very ragged squad, and after keeping 
silence for a considerable time he eventually burst 


“Bless you, my pretty dears! You know what I 
mean.” 
e 9 


NOT A READER 


ee RAGG was boasting to me the other day 
B about his library,” said one Baltimore man 
to another, according to the report of the 
Baltimore American. ‘“‘He told me that he had all 
the gems of English literature in it.” 
“They must be uncut gems,” replied his friend. 
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athe more you eat - 


©Yhe more you want 


The Wax-Sealed 


Signs of Spring 


Kites sailing in the breeze— 
kids on their knees “knuckling 
down” at marbles—the girls 
out with “jacks” and skipping 
ropes— 

And everybody eating Cracker Jack! 


Say, don’t those golden kernels of 








popcorn and candy-covered peanuts 
taste good in the Spring! It doesn’t 
seem as though Spring could come 
without Cracker Jack! 


Remember—there’s only one Cracker 
Jack. It has the Cracker Jack boy 
on the outside. Insist on it. With- 
in is a toy or novelty to add pleasure 
to your purchase. 





Your neighborhood dealer who sells candy 
will appreciate your Cracker Jack patronage 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus 
Marshmallows and other 
“RELIABLE” Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn 
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Stationary Tubs or Wooden Wash Bench? 


HAT stationary tubs are in washing clothes, P.anDG.— 

The White Naphtha Soap is in every kind of washing, 
cleaning and scrubbing. It makes exhausting effort unneces- 
sary, because it makes richer, soapier, longer-lasting suds, and 
because it contains naphtha, which dissolves dirt merely by 
contact. The soap, not your arms, does the work. 


Try this amazing soap on your hardest, most tiring task. See 
how quickly it moves the dirt, how much less effort you ex- 

pend, and how much fresher you feel when the work is 
" finished. See how easy it is on your hands and the things 
you clean with it. | 


Get a cake from your grocer, and let it start helping you 
today. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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_NAPHTHA 
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=THE WHITE t s 














